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‘THE SLAVE-TRADE AND ITS REMEDY. 


One’ef the most important measures ever adopted by the British 
Government, for securing the fulfilment of the treaties for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, was commenced in 1840, but, 
unbappily, in consequence of a change of ministry, it was suspended. 
The articles which have appeared in the Reporter, especially the 
late memorial of the Anti-slavery Committee, give the history of 
thisimportent transaction, and its consequences; but, as many of 

our readers have not access to the documents which led the 
Goventadat, in 1840, to take the steps which they did, we give 
such extracts from them as are necessary to a complete under- 
standing of the case. It is now proposed that the measures of 
1840 shall be renewed and prosecuted with the vigour which their 
jmportance demands. Firmness on the part of the Government, 
sustained by a genercus expression of public opinion, is all that is 
now required to break up the greatest slave-markets in the world, 
and to secure liberty to an immense multitude of human beings, 
who have been, contrary to the faith of treaties purchased by 
this country, and the municipal laws of Brazil and Cuba, 
fraudulently and inhumanly deprived of their freedom. 

Tt will be seen by the extract from Mr. Turnbull’s letter to Lord 
Palmerston, that he would be content with a measure partial in its 
application, but the Anti-slavery Committee can be satisfied with 
nothing short of the strict fulfilment of the treaties, both in the 
complete suppression of the slave-trade, and the liberation from 
slavery of all Africans, who, contrary to their stipulations, and the 
laws of Spain and Brazil, have been illicitly introduced into 


their colonies and territories respectively, and in this particular 


they trust they will be supported by the united voice of the 
country. 


Extract of a letter from John Scoble to J oseph Sturge, shortly 
~ after having visited the Spanish Colony of Porto Rico, dated 
July 30th, 1839. 


‘‘The Americans are the chief supporters of the trade of this 
colony. There are not less than thirteen ports, besides the whole 
line of coast, into which the slavers can enter, and the demand for 
slaves is most extensive, It strikes me that an important question 
arises in connexion with the introduction of slaves into this island, 
as well as into Cuba, Spain is under treaties with us for the 


' suppression of the slave-trade; all the negroes therefore, which 


have been introduced into these colonies since she declared it 
unlawful, are entitled to their liberty, and England, it appears to 
me, has a right to. demand their liberty for them.” 





Extract of a letter from David Turnbull, Esq., to Viscount 

a Palmerston, dated 13th March, 1840. 

“In consequence of Lord Leveson’s letter of the 10th March, 
1840, the undersigned has the honour to submit the following 
statement to your lordship, in elucidation of the plan he has con- 
ceived for the suppression of the African slave-trade. 


‘#:  Fromthe great and increasing amount of this trade, the evils 


of which have only been aggravated by the various attempts that 
have hitherto been made to restrain it, the undersigned, submits he 
is entitled to assume, that the true principle on which an effective 
measure of abolition should be based has not yet been disclosed. 


“He ‘will not assert that the plan he has now to bring forward is free 


froin all difficulty, but he confidently maintains, that there is no 
diffieulty attending it which cannot -be easily surmounted, if the 
Government will consent to apply to it the mere moral force at its 
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" The ‘lever with which it is proposed to overthrow this colossal 
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grievance is to be found amot the simplest elements of economical 
science. It is by cutting off the demand for victims that the 
supply is to be suppressed. It is by making the purchaser and 
possessor of an African slave ingeture in the enjoyment of his 
unlawful acquisition, that he is to be deterred from paying the 
price. It is by demonstrating te the slave dealer that imported 
Africans will no longer be a matketable commodity, and by that 
process alone, that he will willingly abandon a trade which has 
ceased to be profitable. 

“‘The great consumers of African slaves are the empire of Brazil 
and the colonial dependencies of Spain. 

‘‘ Here the undersigned desires respectfully to geert himvelf 
against the supposition of his being the apologist of slavery, under 
any circumstances, or with any degree of modification. His pre- 
sent business is to deal with the African slave-trade, and to suggest 
a practicable mode of accomplishing its suppression. In the proper 
place, and at the proper period, he does not despair of being able 
to demonstrate, that by a resort to sound principles, the practice 
of slavery itself may be rooted gut in those very countries whose 
social and political institutions are now so intimately blended 
with it. 

‘Tt is asserted by many of our most eminent philanthropists, 
that according to the spirit of our existing treaties with Spain, we 
are entitled to demand the instant liberation of every individual 
consigned to slavery in any part of the Spanish dependencies since 
the date of the first of these conventions. To this argument it 
would not be easy to offer a satisfactory reply. For the present, 
however, the undersigned is content to cut off the source of future 
importation, and to leave this an open question, to be agitated by 
others. Should the humble voice of the undersigned be ever 
entitled to share in the decision, he trusts he need not say with 
what cordiality he would give it in the affirmative. 

“‘ Let us not embarrass ourselves, however, with too much work 
atatime. The most convenient moment for discussing it will be 
after the channels of importation shall have been cut off, and after 
the enormous masses of capital, at this moment engaged in the 
trade to Africa, shall have been finally drawn off, to find their due 
level in the great money markets of the world. 

** According to the views of the undersigned, the Courts of 
Mixed Commission at the Havana and Rio de Janeiro, which, 
under the operation of existing treaties, have gradually been sinking 
into a state of listless inactivity, will at once be raised to a degree 
of efficiency and vigour which they have not possessed at any 
period of their existence. 

‘‘The plan of the undersigned is, by the eegetiation of new. 
conventions, or of additional clauses to existing treaties, to confer 
on these Courts the power of enforcing the law of the country in 
which they sit, by declaring that A., B., or C., the inmate of a 
barracoon, or a labourer on a plantation, is not a native Creole, 
but has been introduced into the country in violation of law and 
treaty. He would further propose that the onus of proving a 
lawful dominion over the slave should be thrown on the party 
claiming it; that, in short, there should be a legal presumption in 
favour of freedom ; and there can be the less objection to introduce 
and recognise this euinelpla t in the treaty he recommends for nego- 
tiation, inasmuéli as he has been informed by the eminent Spanish 
jurisconsults, with whom he has advised on the subject, that the 
presumption of freedom, in the absence of proof to the contrary, is 
already the right-of every inhabitant of her catholic Majesty’s 
dominions. Happily, however, for the cause of humanity, it is 
matter of notoriety, among persons conversant with the subject, 
that a fresh imported, or bozal, negro can, for many years after 
his arrival in America, be distinguished at, a glance from the native 
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Creoles, The distinction is, in fact, so clear, that the mere presen- 
tation of the individual in Court, without a word of evidence as to 
the place of his birth, would i in ff mont cases be sufficient to determine 
his condition, 

‘‘ Should her Majesty’s Govetemmt be indoctd to enter on such 
a negotiation, the true grounds and motives for the opposition to 
be expected from the Government of her catholic Majesty will not, 
in all probability, be openly avowed. 

‘* The ostensible ground of opposition will probably be confined 
to a pretended fear of discontent and insurrection, on the part of 
those slaves who will not be entitled to a declaration of freedom in 
their favour, in consequence of the place of their birth, or the date 
of their introduction. Her catholic Majesty’s Government have 


~ constantly professed as ardent a desire as our own to concur in all 


the measures of suppression already proposed; and yet the fact is 
undeniable, that in place of being diminished or modified by any 
of the measures of restraint which have hitherto been resorted 
to, the evil is actually on the increase—a position satisfactorily 
established by the progressive nature of the official returns of the 
amount of the slave population. The arguments that may be 
drawn from a pretended fear of discontent and insurrection may be 
answered by the fact, that it is the wild and savage African alone 
whose removal we propose, and that it is no part of our plan to 
disturb the condition of the comparatively civilised Creole. It is, 
besides, by units, and not by cargoes, that the process of liberation 
will take place, so that the proceedings under the new treaty 
will be much less alarming in their general aspect, or their 
individual amount, than those already sanctioned by existing 
conventions, 

“ As the proceedings of the Court of Mixed Commission, however, 
have hitherto been conducted in strict conformity with the Spanish 
principle of closed doors, written pleadings, and secret deliberations, 
it might possibly be advisable to adhere to the established practice, 
inasmuch as opposition would théreby be disarmed, and the pre- 
sence of a British prosecutor and one or more British judges would 
afford a sufficient guarantee for their perfect regularity. The 
mere existence of the Court for upwards of twenty years, in the 
course of which discussions have frequently arisen affecting the 
freedom of entire cargoes of Africans, without producing a single 
practical evil to give the captain-general or the Government any 
substantive cause of complaint, appears to the undersigned to afford 
a broad basis on which the demand for the enlargement of the 
powers of the Court may be conveniently founded. The great 
advantage of proceeding by units, and not by masses, is that every 
individual liberation would amount to the assertion of a vital prin- 
ciple, without affording any reasonable pretext for apprehension or 
alarm. 

‘* Objections of a dilatory nature may of course be expected on 
the part of her catholic Majesty’s ministers at the outset of this 
negotiation. The necessity or convenience of consulting the 
governors and captains-general of their transatlantic possessions will 
probably be urged as a reason for withholding their immediate 
assent to a proposition, which is calculated to affect the future 
interests and prosperity of the Spanish West India colonies. 

“To render this pretence unavailing, the undersigned is strongly 
of opinion, that the past and future importations of slaves into 
these colonies should be separated from each other by a broad line 
of distinction; and that the object of the proposed negotiation 
should be exclusively confined to the case of future importations. 
The most convenient terminus a quo would probably be the date 
of the first official note of the British ambassador, directing the 
attention of her catholic Majesty’s Government to the subject. 

“‘ Before closing this paper, the undersigned entreats your lord- 
ship’s indulgent attention to a few of the collateral advantages 
which are destined to result from the adoption of his plan. 

‘1, The whole of the naval force so unprofitably, so injuriously 
employed in the ineffectual blockade of a whole continent on one 
side, of two large islands and a vast empire on the other, would be 
liberated from duties involving great loss of human life and a 
heavy charge to the State, without any corresponding benefit in 
the shape of honour or profit ; and would either be rendered dis- 
posable for services more useful to the country, or would produce 
a proportional saving of the national expenditure. 

“<2. The commercial interests of the country are deeply injured 
by this toleration of a trade, with the practice of which her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects refuse to pollute themselves. 


‘The honour of her Majesty’s crown is grievously tarnished by 


the habitual disregard of the solemn treaties which her Majesty-and 








her royal predecessors have concluded and ratified for its suppres- 
sion, These interests will be protected, that honour will be saved, 


by the adoption of a sound system of n. 


‘8, In the department of Foreign’ Affairs, 4 vast aniount of 
labour would be saved to the principal Secretary of State, by ren- 
dering it unnecessary to continue those widely ramified negotiations 
throughout the civilised world, the object of which is to create a 
universal league for the suppression of the slave-trade. The un- 
profitable labour of our foreign embassies and legations would 
equally be spared, and a similar saving would be effected in the 
colonial departments of the Government. 

“4, The state of our relations with Spain would be greatly im- 
proved. The suppression of the slave-trade, and the progressive 
civilisation of the Creole negroes, to the total exclusion of any 
intermixture of savage Africans, would liberate the greater part of 
the overgrown garrisons of the Havana, and of the outports of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and would thus go far to enable the Spanish 
Government to satisfy their foreign creditors. If any serious diffi- 
culty presented itself in the course of the negotiation, the under- 
signed submits that the incalculable importance of the object would 
justify the Government either in threatening, on the one hand, to 
recognise and guarantee the independence of Cuba in case of refusal, 
or in undertaking, on the other, as the price of her consent to an 
effectual and bond fide suppression, to secure the mother country 
in the possession of this valuable dependency, as long as it remained 
practically free from the stain of slave-trading. 

**5, The existing differences with Portugal, our ancient ally, 
arising out of the infringement of our slave-trade treaties, would 
be adjusted in the simplest and most satisfactory manner, by the 
total extinction of the original cause of quarrel. 

‘‘6, A fruitful source of discord with the United States of 
America would likewise be extinguished by the peaceful mode of 
suppression which the undersigned recommends. The law of last 
session, with reference to Portugal, is evidently destined to throw 
the whole of the carrying trade in slaves, directly or indirectly, 
into the hands of the Americans. The discussions which are sure 
to arise out of this state of things will serve to embitter the Boun- 
dary question—uniting the inhabitants of the Southern States and 
of the Atlantic cities, with the belligerents of Maine and the manu- 
facturing interests of New England, in their no longer latent 
desire of an open rupture with Great Britain. 

‘*7, But the crowning advantage to arise from the peaceful solu- 
tion of this guestio vexata ought rather to be regarded as direct 
than collateral. The introduction into the interior of Africa of 
habits of peace and order, Christianity and civilisation, will be the 
inevitable result of suppression. A taste for foreign luxuries is 
already implanted in the mind of the native African. To obtain 
the enjoyment of them he resorts to war and rapine—to the cap- 
ture and sale of his fellow-creatures. The taste will remain, after 
the medium of exchange has lost its value; the arts of peace will 
take the place of deeds of violence; and the humanising influence 
of lawful commerce will follow in the steps of the man-stealer. 

‘“<In laying this statement before your lordship, the undersigned 
disburthens his mind of the high responsibility which has never 
ceased to press on it, from the moment that his views have reached 
a reasonable degree of maturity. That responsibility he respect- 
fully transfers to your lordship; and with it the immortal honour 
of accomplishing the extinction of the greatest ‘practical evil that 
ever afflicted mankind. 

‘The British minister who shall accomplish an object which 
has engaged the attention of statesmen and philanthropists for the 
last half century, defeating the ingenuity of the one and disappoint- 
ing the zeal of the other, will be hailed by his contemporaries as 
the benefactor of his race, and will send down his name with glory 
to the latest posterity. The British minister who should lightly 
reject the first practical remedy that has ever been brought forward, 
if its soundness and efficacy should afterwards be demonstrated, 
would not only throw away the wreath prepared for his acceptance, 
but would justly expose himself to the most serious reproach.” 





Extract of an Address from the Anti-slavery Committee to Viscount 
Palmerston, dated 20th March, 1840. 


‘“‘ But there is still another and a larger class, the Africans, who, 
contrary to the laws of Spain, Brazil, and Holland, and the 


treaties which these powers have entered into with Great Britain, — 


have been illicitly introduced into their respective territories, and 
are consequently illegally held and used as slaves. Had the laws 
of the countries referred to been carried into full effect, not only 
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' would the vast multitude of unhappy beings, who are now endurmg 
’ the most-terrible fate to which man can be exposed, and the untold 


numbers who have miserably perished under circumstances the 
most révolting and horrible, have been preserved from slavery and 
death; bat the markets for slaves in these countries having been 
destroyed, the slave-trade, with all its atrocious accompaniments, 
so far as they were concerned, would have ceased. Happily, how- 
ever, for hamanity, there is yet hope that no inconsiderable number 
of these Africans and their descendants, who have survived the perils 
through which they have been called to pass, may yet be free, and 
most honourable will it be to the Government of her Majesty if it 
become the instrument of achieving their liberty ! 

“Spain, Brazil, and Holland, have been for many years under 
the most solemn engagements to co-operate with this country in 
the suppression of the slave-trade. Under the treaties which exist 
with these powers, the Government of this country has acquired 


- the right to demand of them what has become of the Africans, who 


it is notorious have been illicitly and scandalously introduced, by 
tens of thousands, since the formation of those treaties; who still 
continue to be introduced imto the colonies and territories of the 
two former powers, notwithstanding the vigilance of British 
cruisers, and an immense expenditure of treasure and of life on 
the part of this vountry. And, further, in the judgment of the 
committee, the Government has not only acquired the right to 
demand what has become of these victims of cupidity and oppres- 
sion, but also the power to interpose in their behalf, to declare 
their right to liberty, and to secure its enjoyment. The committee 
would, therefore, beg most earnestly of your lordship, to adopt 
such measures as shall be a test of the sincerity of these powers to 
abolish the slave-trade, and shall lead, without delay, to the 
enforcement of their own laws. The importance of such a step 
must be obvious to your lordship, inasmuch as it would secure the 
liberty of an immense body of Africans now unlawfully held as 
slaves; and, what is now even of greater importance, would effec- 
tually destroy the slave-trade. The committee conceive that the 
constitution of a Court under the treaties referred to, possessing 
ample and summary powers to ascertain the bozal from the Creole 
negroes—the Africans imported subsequently to the date of the first 
treaties with these powers for the suppression of the slave-trade, 
from those who had been previously introduced ; and authority to 
decide, without appeal, in all cases brought before it for adjudica- 
tion, upon the question of their right to liberty—the onus of proof, 
in all.cases to the contrary, resting with the parties claiming 
ownership, would be of great value in this respect.” 





_ Copy of a despatch from Viscount Palmerston to Mr. Aston, 


' British Minister at Madrid, dated 25th May, 1840. 
‘¢ Although the slave-trade under the Spanish flag has been, in 
@ great measure, suppressed by means of the treaty of June, 1835, 
between Great Britain and Spain, yet slave-traders have hoisted 


- other flags to protect their vessels ; and thus the island of Cuba has 


continued to be supplied with fresh importations of negro slaves 
from Africa. It has, however, been suggested that these abuses 
might be stopped, by investing the Mixed Court of Justice, esta- 
blished at the Havana, with authority to investigate the cases of 
negroes who are held in slavery in the island; and to declare 
whether such negroes have, or have not, been imported into that 
island since the 20th October, 1820; and whether, therefore, they 
ought, or ought not, to be restored to freedom. 

‘¢T have prepared a draft of convention with this view, and I 
transmit it herewith to you; and I have to desire that you will 
take an early opportunity of proposing it to the Spanish ministry. 

“T have received from Mr. Turnbull a letter at some length 
upon this subject, and I herewith transmit to you a copy of it, in 


order that you may avail yourself of the arguments contained in it, 


in discussing with the Spanish minister the accompanying draft of 
convention,” 


Draft of Convention between Great Britain and Spain on Slave-trade. 
Preamble. 


‘‘Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, 
having reason.to believe that, notwithstanding the stipulations of 
the treaty concluded on the 23rd of September, 1817, and the 
further stipulations of the treaty concluded on the 28th of June, 
1835, between Great Britain and Spain, negroes are from time to 
time imported from Africa into the colonial possessions of her 
Catholic Majesty, and are there held in bondage, contrary to the 








letter and to the spirit of the said treaties, and in violation of the 
decrees which have been promulgated in Spain for carrying the 
said treaties into effect, 

“Their said Majesties have named and appointed : their pleni- 
potentiaries, to devise and agree upon further measures for pre- 
venting the violation of the said treaties in the manner above 
mentioned, 

“Who, having exchanged their full powers, &c., have agreed 
upon the following articles.” 


Article 1. 

“‘The Mixed Court of Justice, established at the Havana, is 
hereby authorised to receive information upon oath, to the effect 
that grounds of suspicion exist, that negroes recently arrived from 
Africa are detained as slaves in the transatlantic dominions of 
Spain; and the said Mixed Court, upon receiving such information, 
is hereby empowered and enjoined to summon before it sach 
negroes, and the persons assuming to be the owners of such negroes, 
and all other individuals apparently concerned in, or having know- 
ledge of, the transaction in question; and the said Mixed Court is 
farther empowered and enjoined to examine all such persons on 
oath touching the said transaction, and if, upon examination, it 
shall not be clearly proved to the satisfaction of the said Court that 
the negroes alleged to have been recently imported from Africa were 
born in the transatlantic dominions of Spain, or were imported 
from Africa into those dominions before the 30th October, 1820, 
the said Court shall declare such negroes to be free, and such 
negroes shall be free accordingly.” 


Article 2. 

“If the owner or owners of the negroes, said to be wrongfully 
held in bondage, shall, upon the first summons of the Court, refuse 
or demur to appear before the Court, either by themselves or by 
others in their behalf, the Court shall summon the parties a second 
time; and if this second summons should not be effectual, the Court 
shall, after the expiration of a proper interval of time, summon the 
parties a third time; and if the parties do not obey either of the 
three summonses the Court shall, notwithstanding the absence of 
such owner or owners, or other persons in their behalf, proceed to 
adjudge the cause, and to decide whether or not the negroes, who 
are alleged to be wrongfully held in bondage, shall be set free ; 
and the decision of the Court in such cases shall be held good and 
valid, notwithstanding the absence of the parties, and shall be 
carried into effect accordingly.” 


Article 3. 

** Her Catholic Majesty shall within weeks after the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this convention promulgate a decree, 
giving authority to the Mixed Court of Justice to enforce the exe- 
cution of its decisions, in accordance with the provisions contained 
in the preceding Articles.””—Slave-trade Papers, Class B. 1840, 
pp. 2, 3. 

The results of this proposition were striking. The Spanish 
minister at Madrid, Mons. Gonzalez, in a despatch dated Dec. 
20, 1841, addressed an elaborate statement to Mr. Aston, depre- 
cating on many grounds the demand which had been made. A 
change of ministry, however, had taken place, and Lord Aberdeen 
consented, at his pressing instance, to suspend the negotiations ; 
but at the same time stated that, ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Government 
having come to this determination, it will be useless to discuss at 
length the various points touched upon in the note of Mons, 
Gonzalez ; and though,” his lordship added, ‘‘it might not be 
difficult to show that the proposal of this convention by Great 
Britain is anything rather than an indignity to Spain, and that the 
accession to it would be neither an acknowledgment of weakness 
or source of danger, but a means of accomplishing more effectually 
the object of the treaties to which Spain herself is pledged, this is 
for the present unnecessary.”—Slave Trade Papers, Class B., 
1843, p. 10. But great as was the impression made on the Spanish 
Government by Lord Palmerston’s proposition, it was manifested 
in still stronger forms in Cuba, as may be seen from the following 
extracts. 


‘‘Her Majesty’s Commissioners at the Havana, in a despatch dated 
September 15th, 1841, remark:—‘A very considerable excitement has 
prevailed here during the past month, in consequence of information 
received, that your Lordship has demanded of the Spanish Government 
the liberation of all slaves introduced into the island since the year 1820. 
So righteous a measure must be hailed with the utmost gratification by 
all who wish the happiness of the human race, and would go far to efface 
slavery itself from the country. The proposition has roused every 
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individual here to a sense of the evil consequences attending the further 


prosecution of the trade; and, if it has no other effect than that of. 


stopping these continued mal-practices, we should receive it with the 
utmost satisfaction.’ 

‘In a subsequent communication, dated Nov. 25th, 1841, the Com- 
missioners, alluding to a report which the Junta de Fomento, or Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Commerce and Agriculture, had presented 
to the Captain-General on the subject, observe :—‘ They report in terms 
somewhat unbecoming as respects the right of England to interfere with 
the internal affairs of the island, the writers forgetting that every party 
to a treaty has an undoubted claim to see that the provisions of a treaty 
are faithfully observed.’ They state, at the same time, that the report of 
the Patriotic Society, composed almost entirely of Creoles or natives, had 
‘done full justice to the motives of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
approved of the British policy in seeking an effective suppression of the 
slave-trade,’ ’’ 

The change of policy in relation to this important matter has had 
the unhappy effect of strengthening and extending the power of 
the slave system, and taken in conjunction with the introduction 
of the slave-grown sugars of Cuba and Brazil into the British 
market, has given a frightful stimulus to theslave-trade. To renew 
the negotiations of 1840, for the liberation of all Africans now 
illegally held in bondage in the Spanish colonies and Brazil, is not 
only a duty, but a necessity, and we trust will be so felt by all 
classes of our countrymen. 

SPAIN. 


In a despatch of Lord Palmerston to the British Commissary 
Judge at Havana, dated 22nd Nov., 1847, his lordship says, “‘ with 
regard to negroes brought to Cuba from Africa, since the decree of 
Ferdinand, of Dec. 19th, 1817, it is to be observed, that they are 
by Spanish law entitled to their freedom ; and that this right has 
been claimed for them by the British Government.” This quotation 
refers to the demand made by Lord Palmerston on the Spanish 
Government in 1840. 

On the 2nd of January, 1826, the following royal order was 
addressed to the Captain-General of Cuba, which again secures the 
right of liberty to all Africans fraudulently imported into that island. 


ROYAL ORDER. 


Most Excellent Sir,—His Britannic Majesty’s minister at this 
Court having complained of the fraudulent introduction of negroes 
into your island, in manifest contravention of the treaty of 1817, 
in the exact fulfilment of which the British Government and the 
British ‘nation have always taken so great an interest, the King 
our Sovereign can do no less than take this affair into consideration, 
and, in order to arrive at a more correct determination, he has not 
only advised with the Council of the Indies, and with the members 
of his Cabinet, but has informed himself by means of persons in 
whose special knowledge of the subject he has confidence; and 
having maturely considered the reasons assigned, and the means of 
action proposed, he has adopted those which, in his wisdom, he has 
thought the best suited to promote the extinction of such a contra- 
band traffic; he believes that the measures already taken and 
prescribed in the various orders issued by the authorities of the 
island, during the whole time that has elapsed since the treaty of 
1817 to the present date, have not been sufficient. 

The King our Sovereign has, in consequence, resolved that every 
vessel coming from the coast of Africa shall, at the moment of her 
arrival in any of the ports of the island, deliver her log-book to 
the naval commander for examination ; and should there be any 
ground for suspecting that negroes have been brought and landed 
clandestinely, he shall immediately report the same to your Excel- 
lency, in order that investigation and punishment may follow, in 
terms of the laws now existing on the subject; it being understood 
that the cognizance of such affairs belongs to your Excellency, 
along with the guidance of your legal advisers. 

His Majesty, at the same time, declaring that any one, of any 
class whatever, may denounce the fact of the illicit introduction of 
negroes, and, if the informer be a slave, he is at once to be made 
free; and the purchaser is to be fined 200 dollars for each individual 
purchased. 

His Majesty has also resolved, that the most reverend the Arch- 
bishop of Cuba, and the reverend the Bishop of the Havana, shall 
cause it to be understood by the parochial curates in their respective 
dioceses that, from this time, when his Majesty has thought fit to 
prohibit the traffic in negroes, its continuance, in any manner what- 
ever, is not in conscience allowed, and that the fraudulent acquirers 
are guilty of a real robbery. To this effect I have this day 
addressed a despatch to the Minister of Grace and Justice, in order 








that he may write what is necessary on the occasion to the right 
reverend prelates :—Moreover, his Majesty has determined that 
Sreedom shall be granted to the negroes who denounce the vessels 
in which they themselves have been imported, provided it be sub- 
sequent to the order which your Excellency may publish to that 
effect, but not to those introduced into the island before such 
publication. All this I communicate to your Excellency by royal 
order, for your own guidance and that of the Mixed Court, in 
order that your Excellency may direct it to whomsoever it belongs, 
and that this sovereign resolution may receive complete effect, not 
only by your Excellency, but by the other authorities of the island; 
your Excellency not permitting these measures to be adopted until 
after publication. 
(Signed) 


It will appear by the foregoing decree that all Africans imported 
previously to its publication in Cuba, were to be held in slavery, 
however fraudulently they might have been introduced; but this 
decree cannot negative the rights of such Africans, secured as 
they are not only by the decree of December 19, 1817, but by the 
solemn stipulations of treaties with this country. 


Ex. Dugqve pet INFANTADO. 


BRAZIL. 


Although no formal demand was made, in 1840, by Lord Pal- 
merston, to the Brazilian Government for the liberation of Africans 
held in slavery contrary to the stipulations of its treaties with this 
country, the right to make the demand was asserted. By the laws 
of Brazil their right to liberty was guaranteed, but on the 7th of 
November, 1831, it was directly decreed in a law which declared the 
slave-trade to be piracy. The following are the articles which 
refer to this subject :— 

“‘ Art. 1. Those slaves entering the territory, or the ports of Brazil, 
coming from abroad, are free, excepted, 

‘¢ Ist. Those slaves enrolled in the service of vessels belonging to the 
country where slavery is allowed, as long as they are employed in the 
service of those vessels. 

‘« 2nd. Those who may have escaped from the territory or vessel of a 
foreign country, in which case they shall be delivered to their masters, 
who may claim them, and be re-exported from Brazil. 


‘« In the cases of the first exception, a list shall be made of the number . 


of slaves, at the time of visiting or entering the port, together with the 
necessary declarations to identify the same, and an investigation at the 
time of leaving, whether the vessel conveys the same slaves she brought in. 

‘¢ Those slaves that may be found, after the departure of the vessel, 
shall be taken into custody and detained till they be re-exported.’’ 


From the foregoing documents it will be seen that the Anti- 
slavery Committee have the strongest grounds for urging their view 


of this important subject on the country and the legislature. The. 


earnest co-operation of the friends of humanity is, however, required 
to secure its success, and this, we trust, will not be withheld. 





COLONIAL MOVEMENTS AGAINST SLAVERY AND THE. 


SLAVE-TRADE. 


However much we may differ from the general views adopted in 
the colonies on points immediately connected with their supposed 
interests, we cordially welcome their assistance in an honest crusade 
against the atrocious system of slavery, and its horrible adjunct the 
African slave-trade. Already, we are gratified to find, that the 
colonies of Jamaica, Barbadoes, British Guiana, and Trinidad, 
have adopted our views of the slave-trade suppression treaties with 


Brazil and Spain, and have agreed to memorialise the Queen and. 


petition the Home Legislature in accordance therewith. We 
earnestly hope, that not only will the example already set be 
followed by every emancipated colony, but that public meetings 
will be called in all of them, and petitions, disembarrassed from all 


extraneous matter, be generally adopted by the emancipated classes . 


and their friends. The last Indian mail brought us a copy of the 
Ceylon Observer, of the 15th of January last, which contains the 
following leader, to which we beg to call the attention of our 
readers :— 

‘‘ At a time when many of our best friends and the highest interests of 
Ceylon are threatened with almost irretrievable ruin, we desire to direct 
public attention to a movement that is being now made in other colonies 
similarly situated as this is. There cannot be a doubt that the ultimate 
cause of all the disasters which have of late fallen on the British colonies 
was slavery; and it may, with every appearance of truth, be also affirmed, 
that, as a nation, Britain and her dependencies are suffering a just retri- 
bution for the part she formerly took: in that diabolical system. West 
India slavery introduced the artificial system of protection; and when 
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the’ national voice swept away the one, the progress of enlightened opinion 
was not likely to allow the other to continue. Protection gave a fictitious 
value to colonial produce—coffee for example—which induced parties to 
engage in pursuits without considering the false foundation upon which 
they stood. It was for a time hoped that free labour could successfully 
compete with slave labour, but this has proved a delusion. And perhaps 
it is well for the cause of humanity that free and slave labour should not 
be on an equality, for if they had, possibly the British nation might have 
settled down content with having divested itself of the sin of slavery, with- 
out fulfilling its mission of aggression against the system all over the 
world, By this providential arrangement it would now seem that self- 
interest should aid benevolence in emancipating the slave wherever he 
is to be found. 


‘*The Anti-slavery Society,—true to their principles, —have long raised 
their voice against the introduction of slave-grown produce into Great 
Britain, and so far have taken the same side as the protectionist party. 
The free-traders, no less stanch to their own views, maintained, on the 
other hand, that it was no more improper to admit the sugar of Cuba and 
the coffee of Brazils into the British market, because they were the result 
of slave labour, than to receive the cotton of the United States of America, 
which is equally raised by slaves. But, unhappily, the nation was not 
prepared to make the sacrifice, which would have stopped the looms of 
Manchester and Glasgow, and thereby brought ruin upon millions and 
destroyed the manufacturing interests which are considered the mainstay 
of the empire. England could do without slave-grown sugar and coffee, 
but she could not get on without slave-grown cotton. 


‘* By recent advices from home we learn that the question has been put in 
a new form, upon which it is by no means impossible but that considerable 
unanimity will be attained amongst persons of all parties—protectionists, 
free-traders, and anti-slavery men. 


‘It appears that a treaty was entered into between England and Spain, 
that the slave-trade from Africa to Cuba should cease; and that a decree 
was published by King Ferdinand, declaring that, after 1820, all slaves 
imported into Cuba, or in fact touching at any Spanish port, should be 
bona fide free. As an indemnity for the loss that would be thus sus- 
tained, England paid Spain £400,000. A somewhat similar treaty was 
entered into with the Brazils in 1826 ; so that, if these treaties were now 
faithfully carried out, about two-thirds of the slaves in those countries 
would be immediately liberated. Indeed, the entire system would cease, 
for not only would the trade be discontinued and two-thirds of the slaves 
be manumitted as a legal consequence, but it would be found impossible 
to keep the remainder in bondage. 


‘‘The Anti-slavery Society, it will be seen by the following address to 
Lord Palmerston, are about to rouse the British Parliament afresh upon 
this subject ; and, through Parliament, to move the ministry to call upon 
the. Governments of Spain and Brazil faithfully to fulfil their solemn 
engagements ; and to declare by act of the Imperial Legislature that the 
produce of those countries shall not be admitted to the British markets 
until the existing treaties are fully and faithfully carried out. The address 
clearly exhibits what effect attended a mere threat of this nature, a few 
years ago, but which, unhappily for the cause of humanity, was not carried 
into execution; and shows that a resolution of this sort alone would be 
almost a death-blow to slavery. 


‘* The startling proposal lately made by Lord George Bentinck, to take 
possession of Cuba, as a repayment of the £400,000 and interest, was 
surrounded with difficulties. It could be done only by force, and it is 
not likely the restless spirits of the United States would be passive spec- 
tators. But the course now suggested is as pacific as it is fair. It meets 
the views of the protectionists, and is not opposed to the free-trade prin- 
ciple, though it may unfortunately clash with the interest of some Man- 
chester free-traders who find an extensive market for their manufactures in 
Cubaand Brazil; and free-traders, it must be admitted, however excel- 
lent their distinctive theory may be, are liable to the same influence of 
self-interest that generally actuates frail humanity. Still it is a great 
matter gained that no principle is violated in the new scheme, and we 
therefore anticipate for it, if persevered in and properly supported, the 
happiest results. 

‘‘The Anti-slavery Committee, it will be seen, invite the co-operation 
of the colonies. The West Indies have commenced a similar agitation by 
addresses to the Queen; and we trust Ceylon will not be behind-hand. 
Our only hope now as a colony is in the abolition of negro slavery. Could 
this be accomplished, we should be able to compete with any part of the 
globe; for though our soil may not be as rich as that of the new world, 
the superabundant labour of India would enable us to furnish produce as 
cheap as it could be raised anywhere else. At the old rates of from 60 
to 80 shillings for Plantation coffee, and 30 to 50 per cent. for Native, we 
could carry on estates profitably. In certain districts we could grow sugar 
to pay at the prices it brought a few years ago. We have millions of 
acres that would grow cotton at a remunerative price. It is hopeless to 
expect advancement either here or in India, with all our advantages of a 
superabundant population, so long’as slavery exists ; but it is equally cer- 
tain that the death of that inhuman system would be the birth of India’s 





prosperity. The interests of the British empire are thus bound up with 
the cause of humanity. 


‘‘Lord Denman has just aroused England to a sense of her duty, by 


a published letter to Lord Brougham on the final extinction of the slave- 
trade, so that the greatest men of the age are on our side—the side of 
humanity. And if—to adopt the language of a contemporary,—the 
slave-trade of Brazil could be reduced by vigorous measures, a few years 
ago, from 100,000 to 14,000, when the trade was on the point of being 
generally abandoned, both at Rio and at Cuba, as a losing concern, what 
room can there be for doubting that, by a determined and earnest prose- 
cution of similar measures, the accursed traffic might be permanently 
extinguished ?’’ 





EMANCIPATION AND SLAVERY; OR, JAMAICA AND 
CUBA CONTRASTED. 


-The following copy of a letter, which appeared in the New 
York Evening Post of the 20th of January last, has been 
forwarded to us by an influential gentlemen in the United States, 
for insertion in the Reporter. The writer is represented to be ‘a 
gentleman on whose statements of facts implicit reliance may be 
placed.” Wereadily give it insertion, and are happy to find that 
the questions to which it relates are engaging the attention of 
intelligent persons, both in Cuba and the United States. It is 
evident that the writer is not, in the strict acceptation of the term, 
an abolitionist, though, like many of his countrymen, favourable to 
the abolition of slavery, on moral and economical grounds. We, 
of course, repudiate the doctrine of self-redemption which he 
advocates, as the perpetuation of a crime which ought never to 
have been committed, and which cannot be justified, therefore, on 
the grounds of equity or of expediency. Certainly, the last 
persons who should be required to compensate slave-owners for 
their miscalled property inhuman beings, are those who have been 
robbed and spoiled of their most precious rights. Instead, therefore, 
of suggesting a plan, ‘‘ adapted to reconcile the interests of both 
master and slave in a manner satisfactory to all,”’—instead of 
leaving the question ‘‘ with the masters themselves,” we feel it to 
be a solemn duty to thunder in their ears that man can have no 
property in man,—that it is their duty immediately to emancipate 
their slaves, and that the question of human rights is one of too 
sacred a nature to be entrusted to slaveholders; and that, both as 
men and as Christians, it is our duty to protest against the whole 
system of slavery as inherently and essentially wicked, and to 
sees by all lawful means its complete extinction. 

The letter is dated Havana, January 7th, 1849, and is as 
follows :— 


‘Every reflecting American has of course looked with no small 
degree of interest to the great experiment of the abolition of slavery in 
the British West India islands. Its results must go far to influence the 
destiny of that sad and fatal institution in our own slave States also. 
For myself, I, from a very early period, looked to that quarter of the 
heavens as the region where was to appear the first dawn of that thrice- 
blessed day, which should witness the fall of the last shackle from the 
last slave in our Own dear and glorious land. Early accounts of the 
success of the emancipation in Antigua (where it was first carried into 
complete effect, without any transition stage of ‘ apprenticeship,’) 
awakened a confident hope that many years would not pass before a 
‘ great change would take place’ in the minds of our own Southern slave- 
owners themselves, causing them to be most anxious for the benefits 
of a similar reform. At that period an intelligent owner of a plantation 
in Antigua assured me that, far from needing or being entitled to any 
compensation from the British Government for the emancipation of their 
slaves, the interest of the former masters themselves might rather have 
led them, if they had rightly understood it, to pay an equal amount for 
the benefits of the change. . 

‘¢ This was stated by the person referred to, at a dinner-party at the 
White House at Washington, about ten years ago, with a confession of 
the abandonment of former strong prejudices on the subject. Confirmed 
by other similar evidences, as well as by all natural reasoning on the 
question, I was led to wait, with patient hope, that solution of the 
problem of slavery in the United States which must, sooner or later, 
be brought home to us, practically and conclusively, from the emanci- 
pated West India islands. Let but our own Southern slave-owners have 
their eyes opened to the truth that they may cast off the burthen of this 
institation, not only with safety, but with positive benefit to themselves 
as the capitalist and proprietary class, and all question on the subject 
would of course be at an end. If federal aid were in any way needed, 
we of the North should then have only to resist their appeals to us, to 
violate the Constitution for the speedier abolition of slavery. : 

‘‘ Well, thus far it must be confessed that this hope hag not ‘been 
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realised. As a measure supposed to be beneficial to the proprietors of 
the land, or even reconcilable with their interests, emancipation in those 
islands has hitherto been generally regarded as a failure. There has been 
a great falling off in the production and exports of their staples, sugar 
and coffee. The supplies of labour required for the working of the 
estates have been irregular and insufficient; the ery of distress from the 
proprietors has been loud and constant; and they have declared them- 
selves and the islands ruined past redemption. 

‘*T say nothing about the interest of the negroes in the question—the 
former slaves, now the free labouring population of the islands. We, 
probably, should regard that as a pretty important consideration in judg- 
ing of the ‘success’ of the emancipation. If their condition, moral and 
material, had experienced even a fraction of the improvement naturally 
to be expected from their creation out of slavery into the life of freedom, 
we might, perhaps, find in that result consolation for our regrets at some 
reduction in the annual crops and the incomes of their ex-masters ; for, 
after all, Corporal Trim was not far from the truth in his idea that 
negroes have souls as well as we: But we could hardly expect our 
Southern friends to view the subject in exactly the same light. And I am 
speaking of the alleged ‘ failure’ of the English experiment, and its sup- 
posed disastrous consequences to those colonies, only in reference to the 
interests of the proprietors. 

‘* You will share the gratification with which I am able to inform you 
of some interesting evidence which has reached me here, tending to 
reverse the impression generally entertained at home, and universally 
among our Southern slave-owners, respecting the practical working of the 
emancipation in the island of Jamaica.’’ 


JAMAICA, 


‘*T was present, a few days ago, at a conversation between two large 
sugar planters and slaveholders of this island, Cuba; one of whom was 
relating to the other the substance of some communications recently 
received by him from a friend of his in Jamaica, an English planter, 
whose arrival he shortly expected on a visit to Cuba. The latter was 
described as a highly intelligent man, a first-rate planter, and the pro- 
prietor of two sugar estates in Jamaica. This gentleman pronounced 
wholly untrue the common impression that the emancipation was a disas- 
trous measure, and fatal to the proprietors. Its first effects had indeed 
been such, but chiefly through the fault of the planters themselves, and 
the wasteful and bad methods of management which were incident to the 
system of slave labour, and which remained after the emancipation of 
the slaves ; but now it was all working out to his entire satisfaction. The 
inability to procure the amount of labour required for the culture and 
manufacture of the sugar (which processes, you know, are united in the 
same hands, the planter employing extensive and costly machinery to 
manufacture his sugar on the spot where he grows the cane,) had forced 
them to the adoption of labour-saving improvements and economies ; and 
with the aid of these, all the labour needed could be obtained from the 
negroes for moderate wages, better in quality, and cheaper in expense to 
the planter, than under the old system of slavery. In particular, he 
stated that he had recently introduced on his estates certain improvements 
by means of which the sugar-boiling process was performed within twelve 
hours of the day, instead of occupying the whole twenty-four, as formerly, 
and as still practised elsewhere ; and that he was now able to accomplish 
as much within the twelve hours as before within the twenty-four. He 
was able to have as much labour as he wanted, at a shilling a day, costing 
him much less than the expense formerly of maintaining the requisite 
force of slaves. 

‘*To appreciate this, let me inform you that on the Cuban estates, 
best and most humanely managed, the negroes work eighteen hours out of 
the twenty-four, during the crop season, or about half the year; and not 
much less than that during the rest of the year. 

** Remember the character and authority of the gentleman making this 
communication to his friend and brother-planter in Cuba. The com- 
mentary of the two Cuban planters upon it was, that if this was so, then 
there was nothing for them to apprehend in the extension of emancipation 
to Cubaalso. One of them was owner of two hundred slaves ; the other, 
of a much larger number. 

‘¢ In confirmation, of this, I have also learned from a very intelligent 
and well-informed merchant of this city, an old resident, the following 
important fact, namely :—That very recently another Jamaica planter, a 
thoroughly practical man, and thoroughly acquainted with the subject, 
had visited Cuba for the purpose of inspecting in detail the whole system 
of the sugar industry of the island, with a view to determine the question 
whether it was possible for the planters of Jamaica to produce-sugar in 
competition with those of Cuba, without the support of protection in the 
British market ; the last remnant of that protection, by discrimination be- 
tween free and slave-grown sugar, being on the eve of being taken away. 

** After a full investigation, and visits to numerous estates in different 
parts of the island, the result of the mission of this gentleman was, 
that he departed satisfied that Jamaica had nothing to fear in the com- 
petition; with the mere exception of the superiority of the soil, which 
was an advantage in favour of Cuba, 





‘‘ Of course, I do not take the liberty of printing the names of the 


parties above referred to. I hope that you at least will regard it as 
sufficient to have described them as has been done. It is not easy to 
imagine what better testimony could be desired, so far as it goes, and so 
far as regards the authentic and authoritative character of those by whom 
it is rendered. I cannot but repose confidence in it, and feel free to. 
indulge the happy hopes which it suggests, in reference to the destiny of 
the institution of slavery, not only in this island, but in our own slave 
States. Let it but become a public and notorious fact, so established as 
to compel the assent of the slave-owners themselves, that as much effective 
and productive labour can be relied upon from the emancipated slave, 
with the substitution of reasonable wages paid only to the actual labourers, 
in lieu of the maintenance of the whole slave family, old and young, sick 
and well, and there is an end of slavery ! 

‘¢ The question may then be well left where it most properly belongs, 
with the masters themselves. Few among them would long remain deaf 
to the mute eloquence of the facts and figures brought home to each 
one’s own pocket, which would then succeed to the unwelcome declama- 
tions of an aggressive foreign philanthropy. They would themselves 
become, as they indeed should be, and alone can be to any useful purpose, 
the ‘ Abolitionists’ par excellence. And as for any practical difficulties 
in the matter, the will would soon find the way. South Carolina herself 
may yet, before many years, be seen setting a nobler example to her sister 
States, that share her present misfortune under the blighting burthen of 
slavery, by passing some wise law of emancipation, adapted to reconcile 
the interests of both master and slave in a manner satisfactory to all.’’ 


SELF-REDEMPTION OF SLAVES. 


‘« And if you would ask where any fund is to be found sufficient to pay 
for the liberation of three millions of slaves, I would answer (putting out 
of view the ‘shining mountains’ of our new acquisitions on the Pacific,) 
that the object might be attained, either by the liberation of children 
born after a certain period, or by establishing by State law a certain scale 
of reasonable valuation according to age, sex, health, and education, at 
which every slave should have the right to purchase his or her own free- 
dom ; and by then organising a fair system of task work, which would 
enable the slave to give the master as much useful service in labour as 
heretofore, with the privilege of devoting the surplus time, which the slave 
would then earn for himself, to extra labour for his own redemption. 
Depend upon it, that so far as regards the main bulk of the slaves every- 
where, full one-third of their time would soon come to be applied to this 
latter object ; during the remaining two-thirds their owners would receive 
from them a more satisfactory and profitable service than has heretofore 
been lazily spread over the whole of their time; a brief term of years 
would pay off the price due by them for themselves ; and they would then 
remain a far more serviceable and cheaper class of labourers for their 
employers, as freemen, than they had ever been as slaves. I repeat, that 
let but the wild he called into existence, in the manner above indicated as 
probable, and there will not long remain any difficulty about the way.” 


COMPARISON BETWEEN SLAVERY AND FREEDOM. 


‘‘ That the Jamaica ex-masters could not get from the free negroes, in 
a tropical climate, and on a tropical soil, seventeen or eighteen hours a 
day of work, by any inducements of wages, whether within or beyond 
their power to pay, is no matter of wonder.—Nor can we be surprised 
that great confusion for a few years should have been thrown into the 
entire system of industry, agricultural and manufacturing, which had 
grown up under slavery, and which was based upon that unlimited control 
of the labour of the country by its capital, which is implied in the word 
slavery. A period of transition had necessarily to be passed through, 
before the existing race of masters and overseers could introduce 
the changes in management and machinery made necessary by such a 
fundamental change in the relation between capital and labour— before 
they could be taught both the necessity, and the proper modes of making 
those changes. 

‘* Science in husbandry, labour-saving improvements in machinery, and 
general economy in administration, these were the lessons which time 
alone could teach—without which the revolutionised system of industry 
of the country could not be expected to work well for the proprietary 
class—-and which it appears that only a few have yet fairly begun to learn. 
A little of such leaven, however, soon leavens the whole lump. The 
example of improvement, under such cireumstances, rapidly spreads, and 
imitation soon becomes a matter of universal necessity. Require of the 
emancipated negro but a reasonable number of hours of toil, and subject 
it to the ordinary laws and principles which regulate the relation between 
the labourer and the employer, both of them in a state of freedom, and 
no difficulty need be feared, whether as to the quantity or value of the 
work that may be expected from him. He is naturally docile, submissive, 
and industrious. He will work, and work well, as he ought to do, and as 
all men ought to do, for the wages necessary to feed his family, or tp 
gratify man’s thousand wants and -wishes over and above the mere neces- 
saries of plantain or potato. He will, for the first time in his life, awake 
to the influence of all the natural incentives which make men, as labourers, 
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provident, active, economical, intelligent, and really valuable to those 
whom they serve. He will work better for his former master, and cost 
him legs—in a thousand minute ways. And the only uncertain point in 
the whole case is, which of the two parties will have most reason to con- 
gratulate himself on the change; which will be the party most truly. 


emancipated.’’ 
CUBA. 


‘*As for Cuba—let it become once well and publicly established that 
slavery may be abolished consistently with the interests of the planters 
and of the general community, and it will be done; and more rapidly, I 
think, than in some of our own slave States, where men’s minds are in a 
high state of soreness and irritation in reference to this subject. In Cuba, 
the number of slave-owners is smaller in proportion to the population, 
than even in our southern States, the slaves being, in large masses, owned 
by a very wealthy few, and being, for the most part, confined to a limited 
portion of the island. There is a great deal of anti-slavery sentiment in 
Cuba. A southern gentleman, for a number of years resident here, and 
himself a full-blooded South Carolinian, acknowledges that in general 
intercourse here he has found twenty ‘ Abolitionists’ for one to be found 
in our own slave States. 

‘‘There is a large number of industrious and thriving free blacks in 
Cuba; men are accustomed to employ and see them employed to mutual 
satisfaction as labourers. The step would, therefore, be an easier one, 
and with fewer objections and prejudices of strangeness to be overcome, 
in the transition from slavery to freedom, than in those slave com- 
munities of our own where the few free blacks that are to be found are 
generally regarded as a lazy and worthless set. 

‘‘ The slave-trade has very much fallen off in Cuba. The late Captain- 
General O’Donnell, during the latter part of his term of office, in truth 
and reality discountenanced it, under positive orders from Spain, extorted 
by the energy with which England insisted upon the fulfilment of the 
treaties on the subject. Roncali has thus far pursued the same course. 
Few slave cargoes are now landed, though the cessation is not indeed 
complete. Intelligent planters compute that the slave population of the 
island has fallen off, during the past two or three years, at the rate of five 
per cent. a year. 

“This is not incredible, when it is remembered that heretofore the 
principal reliance for keeping up the stock of slaves on the estates, has 
rather been the slave-trade than the natural increase. On no small 
number of estates, the cruel policy has been pursued by the masters of 
confining their force almost entirely to men, but with a trifling proportion 
of women; and even where this is not the case, still excessive work and 
bad management have in general kept down to a small proportion the 
number of children born and successfully reared. 

‘¢ The Cubans proper, that is, the Creoles or natives, as distinguished 
from the ‘ Old Spaniards,’ are almost to a man in favour of annexation 
to our Union; eager for it, and willing to pay the Spanish Government 
handsomely for it. And if you should ask whether they would be willing 
to come in with a condition of some measure of prospective emancipation, 
or with representation of the free population alone in Congress, I have 
no hesitation in expressing my belief that if the island were now inde- 
pendent, the inhabitants would pronounce in favour of such admission to 
our Union by a large majority.”’ 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


We extract the following incidents from an interesting work, 
entitled, ‘‘ American Scenes and Christian Slavery,’”’ by the Rev. 
Ebenezer Davies, lately a missionary in Berbice, which we cordially 
recommend to the attention of our readers. 

‘¢ Finding that a slave auction was to be held at the St. Louis 
Exchange, I resolved to attend. The clock was striking twelve ; 
and, before it had finished, the vast dome reverberated with the 
noise of half-a-dozen man-sellers bawling at once, disposing of 
God’s images to the highest bidders. It was a terrible din. But, 
at our platform, business proceeded rather leisurely. Two gentle- 
men ascended the desk ; the one, about fifty-five years of age; the 
other, a Frenchified-looking young man, about twenty-five years 
ofage. The elderly man, whom I took to be the notary-public 
mentioned in the advertisement, read the terms of sale; then the 
dark auctioneer, stroking his bearded chin, proceeded to business. 

“Now, gentlemen, let me sell you Jacob. He is twenty-six 
years of age,—a first-rate carpenter and wheelwright,—guaranteed 
free from the vices and maladies provided against by law. How 
much for Jacoh?” He was run up from 1,000 dollars, and was 
going for 1,175, when the fat old gentleman offered 1,200, at 
which he was knocked down. ‘ Now, gentlemen,” said the fat 
man, with deliberation and emphasis, ‘the 1,200 dollars was my 
bid, and therefore Jacob is not sold. He is well worth 1,800 
dollars.” Sancho, a black man, twenty seven-years of age, was 


the next in order. He was described as ‘an excellent carpenter, | 





—can do anything but fine work,—fully. guaranteed free trom the 
maladies and vices provided against by law;” and, as nobody 
would bid higher, he was also bougl.t in by the fat man at 1,025 
dollars. George, a black man, twenty-seven years of age, was the 
next to mount the platform. George kept his eyes fixed upon the 
dome, as if he felt above looking down on the grovelling creatures 
beneath him. He wasa stout-built, thick-set man, who evidently 
felt to the very core the degradation to which he was exposed. 
‘* Now, gentlemen, let me sell you George,—a first-rate bricklayer, 
—bears an excellent character, only he absconded once from his 
master for a few days. How much do you offer forhim?” The 
bidding began at 500 dollars ; but George, like his predeeessors, was 
bought in at 980 by the fat man, who protested him to be worth 
1,500. The next was named Squires, who was said to be twenty- 
eight years of age ; but I think he was nearer forty. On his forehead 
was a deep scar, occasioned by some severe cut, He appeared to 
be a very good-tempered man, and by his smiling looks seemed to 
say, ‘* Buy me, and I’ll serve you well,” ‘‘ What will you offer 


for Squires, gentlemen?—An excellent carpenter,—can trim a. 


house,—all but the very fine work,—bears an excellent character, 
—is fully guaranteed,” &c., &c. ‘Who bids for Squires? ” 
Poor fellow! he was sold for 900 dollars. John, a black, twenty- 
five years of age, “‘an excellent French and American cook,” 
was put up at 600 dollars, and, after the usual quantity of the 
Frenchman’s eloquence, fetched 775 dollars, at which price he was 
knocked down to one Robert Murphy. Silas also, a black boy, 
fifteen years of age, a house-servant, with a large scar on the right 
cheek, was sold for 670 dollars to Robert Murphy; who likewise 
became the purchaser of Scipio, a black man, about twenty-four 
years of age, ‘‘ an excellent cook, fully warranted in every respect,” 
for 705 dollars. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen,’’ resumed the green-spectacled 
auctioneer, stroking his cherished tuft of long black beard,— 
“‘now, gentlemen, let me sell you Samson! He is twenty-six 
years of age, an excellent house-servant, guaranteed free,’”’ &c., &c. 
“What do you offer for Samson?” 
the hands of the Philistines at 710 dollars. Sam, the next on 
the list, was not present. Ben was therefore put up. He was a 


fine buckish young fellow, about twenty-one. His complexion - 


was lighter than that of a Mulatto, and his hair was not at all 
crisped, but straight, and ofa jet black. He was dressed in a 
good cloth surtout cvat, and looked altogether far more 
respectable and intelligent than most of the bidders. He 
was evidently a high-minded. young man, who felt deeply the 
insulting position he was made to occupy. Oh! that I could have 
whispered in his ear a few words of sympathy and comfort! He 
stood on the platform firm and erect, his eyes apparently fixed on 
the clock opposite. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, what do you offer for 
Ben?” said the Frenchified salesman ; ‘‘a first-rate tailor—only 
twenty-one years of age.” 700 dollars proved to be the estimated 


value of this ‘‘ excellent tailor.” Charles was now offered. He 


was a black man, of great muscular power, said to be twenty-eight 
years ofage. He had, it was admitted, absconded once from his 
master. At this initiation the countenance of the bidder fell, 
He had evidently gone down at least 20 per cent. in value. Though 
offered at 300 dollars, however, he rose to 640, at which price 
he was sold. The ‘‘ Ladies” were yet to be exhibited. ‘‘ Elizabeth” 
was the first who was made to mount the platform. She was a 
very genteel-looking girl, about eighteen years of age, evidently 
the daughter of a white man, and said to be ‘a good seamstress 
and house-servant.”” 600 dollars was the first bid, and 810 the 
last, at which price (about £170) Elizabeth—so young and so 
interesting—was sold! ‘‘ Susan,” too, was a mulatto—the daughter 
of a white man. She was short, dumpy, and full-faced, about 
sixteen years of age, ‘‘a plain seamstress and house-servant.”” She 
appeared exceedingly modest, and kept her eyes on the floor, in 


front of the platform. On the floor, as usual, the filthy dealers in , 


human flesh were ever and anon pouring forth immense quantities of 


tobacco juice. For Susan, the first bid was 500 dollars, and the - 


highest 700 (£150), at which she was * knocked down. »” But the 
fat old man, as before, in his peculiar drawling, nasal tones, said, 

‘¢ The 700 dollars was my bid, and therefore Susan is. not sold.” 
Poor Susan was very sad and gloomy. ‘‘Betsy,” another “ plain 


seamstress and house-servant,” about sixteen years of age, also the _ 
daughter of a white man, had a fine intelligent eye, and her effort — 
, however, _ 


to restrain her feelings was evidently great, The o 
not suiting, the auctioneer closed the onitie, which had lasted 


an hour, 
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The Select Committee, which commenced its inquiries into the 


best means of extinguishing the slave-trade, during the last session 
of Parliament, has been re-appointed. ‘The following are the 
names of the individuals who have been nominated to continue 
the inquiry, and to report to the House: Mr. Hutt, the Earl of 
Lincoln, Viscount Brackley, Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Evelyn Denison, Mr. Simeon, Mr. 

Jackson, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Admiral Bowles, Lord John Hay, 
Sir Edward Buxton, Colonel Thompson, and Lord Harry Vane. 

We trust that the evidence they may further collect will enable 
them to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the great question sub- 
mitted to-their consideration. 

On the motion of the Bishop of Oxford, a Select Committee of 
Peers has been appointed, but we fear, from the tone of the debate, 
that we must not expect any very satisfactory result from its 
labours. No doubt additional evidence will be brought to light, 
and many erroneous opinions entertained by members of the legis- 
lature will be correeted, and so far the inquiry will do good. In 
the meantime, however, we trust that the remedy for the slave- 
trade, suggested by the Anti-slavery Committee, will be pressed 
upon both Houses of Parliament and upon the Government. It is 
simple andinexpensive, and we have no doubt, if urged upon Brazil 
and Spain with the earnestness which its importance demands, 
will prove most efficacious. The Secretary of the Society still 
continues his visits to various parts of the kingdom, giving such 
information upon the subject as may enable the friends of the anti- 
slavery cause to appreciate the importance of the movement which 
has been commenced. Since our last, he has visited Birmingham, 
Worcester, Gloucester, Brighton, and Leighton-Buzzard, at all 
which places the plan has met with great acceptance, and petitions 
to both: Houses of Parliament in relation thereto have been 
adopted. 

We beg to eall the attention of our friends to the article headed 
‘¢ The Slave-trade and its Remedy,” in the present Number of the 
Reporter. aan 


In the last number of the Reporter we called the attention of 
our readers to an important memorial which had been addressed to 
Lord Grey, on certain resolutions of a most oppressive and uncon- 
stitutional character, adopted by the Trinidad Legislative Assembly 
in relation*to immigrant labourers. The following is the official 
reply of the noble lord to the memorial :— 


(cory.) 


‘Downing-street, February 5, 1849. 

Srr,—I am directed by Earl Grey to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 23rd ultimo, urging various objections entertained 
by the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society 
to a series of resolutions which had been submitted, b; the Attorney- 
General of Trinidad, for the consideration of tie Council of that 
island, having for their object | the amendment of the present Immi- 
gration Ordinance: 

And I am to acquaint you, in reply, that these resolutions have 
not yet been received from Lord Harris, and to request that you 
will inform the Committee that their objections to them shall be 
duly considered, whenever they, or any ordinances founded upon 
them, slall be received. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
B. Hawes. 


It may be well to call the attention of our readers to the general 
character of the resolutions which have received the sanction of the 
Trinidad legislative body, and which, we presume, either have been, 
or will be, embodied in an ordinance. On their arrival in the 
colony, the immigrants are placed at the absolute control of the 
governor for the time being, who has the power to bind them to 
particular estates as contract servants, for a term not less than five 
years, nor determinable, in any case, before they reach the age of 
twenty-one. It is sHierplore clear that all liberty of choice, both with 





respect to employz ents and employers, is to be taken from them, 
and they wrthe cultivation of sugar, though 
they are to colony at the public expense. 
Thus we ¢ he idea of the free emigration of 





-| denied‘ the advantage of their labour. The next featare “of the 


resolutions is, that the immigrants are allowed no power to arrange 


‘| with their masters neither the amount of wages which they pre ‘to 
receive in return for their labour, nor the time, nor the mode of 


payment; these matters are to be so adjusted that, after the first 
year, the allowance of food, clothing, &c., shall cease, and the 
contract servant be paid by wages. Here, then, we have another 
attribute of freedom taken from the immigrarifs, and, whether they 
will or not, they must be satisfied with the arrangements made for 
them in this prime particular. The third. point noticeable in the 
resolutions is, that the immigrants are to’ be bound to labour from 
sunrise to sunset, with the exception of hours for meals: To those 
who know anything of tropical agriculture, the excessive heats 
which predominate at some seasons, and the excessive rains which 
flood the colonies at others, it must be apparent that the power to 
exact the amount of labour here implied, is greater than the consti- 
tution, even of the negro race, can endure. The fact is, that the 
slave code of Trinidad did not give the planter a right to more 
than nine hours of daily labour, and yet the new code can be made 
to give him eleven hours, or even more. Such an arrangement as 
that now contemplated, in which the immigrant’s life aud health 
will not be guarded, but the interests of the master only secured, is 
inhuman and oppressive. The resolutions, in the next place, 
confine the immigrants to the estates to which they are allocated 
by the governor; for, on no occasion, however pressing,—for no 
purpose, however innocent,—shall they be ‘allowed to go off the 
estate without a pass or licence from the persons in charge of the 
same. It is therefore within the power of the planter to keep them 
strict prisoners, except in so far as his own interest or caprice is 
concerned, during the whole period of service. A more monstrous 
assumption of power over the person and acts was scarcely ever 
asserted during the period of slavery. The next and last particular 
brought to our attention by the resolutions is, that the will of the 
planter can be enforced at any time by imprisonment with hard labour, 
on the decision of a single magistrate, and that magistrate himself a 


may be lost, by such punishment of the immigrant, is to be made up 
to his master at the termination of his contract of service. — 

Now from whom did these resolutions emanate? Thé planters, 
with all their hardihood, would never have had the audacity to 
have suggested them to the Government; it was reserved for Lord 
Harris to perpetrate this outrage on the rights of labour, and to 
prove himself thereby unworthy of those high eulogies which have 
been lavished upon him in this country by parliament and the 
press. In private life his lordship has the reputation of being an 
excellent man ; but defend us, we say, from his public acts. 

In connexion with these resolutions we have reason to fear that 
there is a deep-laid project to abridge the rights, and coerce the 
labour of the emancipated classes, and that the greatest vigilance 
will be required, and the utmost determination evinced to defeat so 
base a purpose. 


The news from the United States in relation to the progress of 
the anti-slavery cause is exhilarating. It is clear that the labours 
of. Abolitionists on both sides of the Atlantic have not been in vain. 
The fruits of their efforts and sacrifices begin to appear, and the 
hope is cherished that the term of African bondage is fast 
drawing to a'close. Not only are the friends of humanity and 
freedom on the alert, achieving one conquest after another over 
public opinion, and making themselves felt in the halls of Congress, 
but the pro-slavery party, headed by Mr. Calhoun, are making 
the most desperate efforts to saye the ‘peculiar institution of the 
South” from the rough handling it is now eenciving in every 
direction. 

The Anti-slavery Societies which have been established during 
the last twenty years, will be contented with nothing short of the 
immediate and entire abolition of slavery in all the slave States ; 
they treat it as a sin against God, and the most atrocious crime 
that can be perpetrated upon man. They will hear of no com- 


view in all its moral deformity and hideous details. There are 
others, however, who, feeling the legal and constitutional diffi- 
culties by which the question is surrounded, confine their attention 
to those parts of the slave system which are immediately vulne- 


| rable to attack. They aim at three things: first, to abolish slavery 
in the district of Columbia, the seat of the federal Government, — 


and over which Congress has exclusive jurisdiction ; secondly, to 





extinguish the inter-state plevertrade, which enables — parts 








planter, or the agent of a planter. And, it is added, any time that _ 


promise, but steadily persevere in presenting slavery to the public — 


ret Le 
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of the South, where there is either a redundant slave “population, 
or want of means to secure their profitable employment, to export 
them to thse markets where they are in demand; and, in the 
third placé, to prevent the extension of slavery ‘to any new 
territory whirh may hereafter be annexed to the United States. 

In reference to slavery in the district of Columbia, which occupies 
a portion of the two States of Maryland and Virginia, of ten miles 
square, there can be but little doubt that it is doomed. In reference 
to the traffic in slaves whieh is carried on within sight of the 
capitol at Washington, the Aldermen and Common Council of that 
city have presented a memorial to the House of Representatives 
for its abolition. They say that they, ‘in common with their fellow- 
citizens, have long regarded with disapprobation the importation of 
slaves into the district for the purposes of sale or traffic, and deem 
it alike prejudicial to the interest of the city, and offensive to 
public sentiment.” A Bill has been reported in Congress for its 
abolition; and another Bill has been introduced, giving the people 
of the district the right of determining, by majority, whether 
slavery shall continue among them, or not. In this Bill it is pro- 
vided that the free people of colour shall vote as well as the 
whites. This movement, coupled with the determination of the 
Northern and Western free States to prevent the extension of slavery 
into new territory, has awakened the rage and fear of the Southern 
members in Congress. Having been beaten hitherto in a trial of 
strength upon these questions, they have met in Caucus, and have 
issued a manifesto, in which they set forth their griefs in the most 
lagubrious terms. They first assert the inviolability of slavery 
under the compromises of the Constitution, and then go on to 
prove how the Constitution has been violated by the free States. 
First, with reference to fugitive slaves,—They say, that under the 
Constitution the fugitive bondman “shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom his service or labour may be due,” but that, 
im consequence of the fanatical doings of the Abolitionists, the 
different States now throw so many difficulties in the way as to 
make it not only expensive, but absolutely dangerous to attempt 
the recapture of their slaves, when once they have escaped out of a 
slave State; and not only so, but that they have formed associa- 
tions to aid the fugitives in their flight, until they are safely placed 
under the protection of Queen Victoria, in Canada. By this 
means, they remark, ‘‘a - number of slaves have been enticed 
from their owners, and placed-beyond the possibility of recovery, 
to the great annoyance and heavy pecuniary loss of the bordering 
States.” The next grief is, ‘‘the avowed intention to bring about 
a state of things which will force emancipation on the South.” 
For this purpose, they observe, ‘‘ Societies and newspapers are 
established, debating clubs opened, lecturers employed, pamphlets 
and other publications, pictures, and petitions to Congress resorted 
to, and directed to that single point, regardless of truth and 
decency ; while the circulation of incendiary publications in 
the South, the agitation of the subject of Abolition in Con- 
gress, and the employment of emissaries, are relied on to 
excite discontent among the slaves.” This latter statement 
is a calumny, They complain that the Abolitionists have 
been permitted to bring about this state of things, ‘‘ without any 
acton the part of any Northern State to arrest or suppress the 
means by which they. propose to accomplish the abolition of 
slavery.” ‘* Had such conduct,” they go on to observe, ‘‘ occurred 
between independent nations, it would have constituted a just 
cause of remonstrance by the party against which the aggression 
was directed, and, if not heeded, an appeal to arms for redress.” 
The third grief which they bring to the notice of the world, is 
what is usually termed the Missouri Compromise, by which the 
slaveholders were debarred from ever extending slavery north- 
ward beyond 36° 30. This was the first conflict between the 
free and slave States of the Union. It ended in a compromise which 
it was thought would effect a permanent adjustment of the territorial 
dispute between the two parties; but the battle was renewed when 
the question of the annexation of Texas came under the attention 
of Congress, and this was settled by extending the Missouri 
Compromise line of 36° 80, from its terminus on the western 
boundary of the Louisiana. purchase, to the western boundary of 
Texas. A richer prey is now the subject of coutest. The war 
with Mexico terminated in the acquisition of New Mexico and 
Upper California to the Union. These vast countries, with that 
portion of Oregon acknowledged to be theirs by the recent treaty 
with England, embraces an area nearly equal in extent to the vast 
valley of the Mississippi. Now:the question arises whether slavery 
shalJ, or shall not be extended into this region, -The South says, 





“Yes; the North and West say, “No.” The interests of 
humanity, of civilisation, and of religion, in that part of the world, 
are bound up in the final answer which shall be given by Congress, 

We sincerely trust that firmness may be given to the men who 
represent the North and West in the Legislature, to maintain their 
ground, and that no compromise will henceforth be listened to 
upon the question of slavery. California and New Mexico have 
addressed Congress, claiming to be left free; but Mr. Calhoun 
and his party have designated their petitions as “insolent,” and. 
would force, if it be possidle, their detestable institution on those 
fine countries. Their next grief is the attack now being made on 
the slave-trade in the district of Colunb’a ; the resolution instruct- 
ing the Committee on territories to report forthwith Bills for 
excluding slavery from California and New Mexico; anda Bill 
introduced, to take the votes of the inhabitants of the district of 
Columbia on the question, whether slavery within its limits shall 
be abolished. On these points, the North and the South have 
joined issue. The struggle will be severe, but cannot be protracted. 
The South feels that, if its opponents are successful, their cherished 
institution must fall. The slaveholders state as much in their 
manifesto, for they say, ‘‘it hardly admits ofa doubt, that if the 
aggressions already commenced in the House, and now in progress, 
should be consummated, such in the end would certainly -be the 
consequence. Little,’’? they add, *‘in truth would be left to be 
done, after we have been excluded from all the territories, including 
those to be hereafter acquired, after slavery is abolished in this 
district, ‘and the numerous places dispersed all over the South, 
where Congress has the exclusive right of legislation, and after the 
measures proposed are consummated. Every outpost and barrier 
would be carried, and nothing would be left but to finish the work 
of Abolition at pleasure in the States themselves.” We give the 
following extract from the manifesto entire :— 


“‘Under such a state of things, the probability is, that emancipation 
would soon follow, without any final act to abolish slavery. The depress- 


ing effects of such measures on the white race at the South, and the hope . 


that they would create in the black of a speedy emancipation, would pro- 
duce a state of feeling inconsistent with the much longer continuance of 
the existing relations between the two. But be that as it may, it is 


certain, if emancipation did not follow, as a matter of course, the final 


act in the States would not be long delayed. The want of co 

power would oppose a feeble resistance. The great body of the North is 
united against our peculiar institution. Many believe it to be sinful, and 
the residue, with inconsiderable exceptions, believe it to be wrong. Such 
being the case, it would indicate a very superficial knowledge of human 
nature to think, that after aiming at abolition systematically for so many 
years, and pursuing it with such scrupulous disregard of law and Consti- 
tution, the fanatics who have led the way, and forced the great body of the 
North to follow them, would, when the finishing stroke only remained 
to be given, voluntarily suspend it, or permit any constitutional scruples 
or considerations of justice to arrest it. To these may be added an 


aggression, though not yet commenced, long meditated and threatened, - 


to prohibit what the abolitionists call the internal slave-trade, meaning 
thereby the transfer of slaves from one State to another, from whatever 


motive done, or however effected. Their object would seem to be to _ 


render them worthless by crowding them together where are, and 
thus hasten the work of emancipation. There is reason fF believing 
that it will soon follow those now in progress, unless, indeed, some deci- 
sive step should be taken in the meantime to arrest the whole.’’ 


The Southern men ask the significant question, ‘‘ Will the measures ° 


proposed in the House be adopted?” They expect to escape by 
party combinations during the present session, but they tremble for 
their future power. They dread the approach of the period when 
the territorial strength of the free shall be greater than that of 
the slave States, and ‘‘ when, under the colour of an amendment 
to the Constitution, they will emancipate our slaves.” 


The frightful consequences which would result, in Southern — 


estimation, from such an act, are set forth in the following extract 
from the manifesto :— 


“Tt can thon only be effected by the prostration of the white race; _ 


and that would necessarily engender the bitterest feelings of hostility. 
between them and the North. But the reverse would be the case between 
the blacks of the south and the people of the North. Owing their eman- 


cipation to them, they would regard them as friends; guardians, and 


patrons, and centre, accordingly, all their sympathy in them. The people 
of the North would not fail to reciprocate and to fayour them, instead of 
the whites.. Ulider the influence of such feelings, and impelled by fanati- 
cism and love of power, they would not ‘stop at emancipation. Another 
step would be taken—to raise them to a political and social equality with 





their former owners, by giving them the right of voting and holding 
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public offices under the federal government, We see the first step toward 
it in the Bill already alluded to-~ to vest the free blacks and slaves with 
the right to vote on the question of emancipation in this district. But 
when once raised to an equality, they would become the fast political 
associates of the North, acting and voting with them on all questions, and 
by this political union between them, holding the white race at the South 
in complete subjection. The blacks, and the profligate whites that might 
unite with them, would become the principal recipients of federal offices 
and patronage, and would, in consequence, be raised above the whites of 
the South in the political and social scale. We would, in a word, change 
conditions with them—a degradation greater than has ever yet fallen to 
the lot of a free and enlightened people, and one from which we could 
not escape, should emancipation take place (which it certainly will, if not 
prevented), but by fleeing the homes of ourselves and ancestors, and by 
abandoning our country to our former slaves, to become the abode of 
disorder, anarchy, poverty, misery, and wretchedness.’’ 


It does not seem to have struck the authors of the manifesto, that 
the best way of obviating these consequences would be to set 
their slaves free themselves. 

In concluding their manifesto, the Southern members recommend, 
in the most strenuous terms, union among themselves, and to sub- 
ordinate all questions to the support of slavery ; and should the 
North persist in its policy, then ‘‘ to stand up immovably in defence 
of rights, involving their all; their property, prosperity, equality, 
liberty, and safety”? - But this unity cannot be secured ; the slave 
States bordering on the free are already too advanced in just views, 
to contemplate the perpetuation of a system which brings them into 
conflict with themselves, their countrymen, and the world. 





Parliamentarp ntelliqence. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Feb, 22nd, 


AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


The Bishop or Oxrorp rose, in pursuance of his notice, to move for 
‘¢ the appointment of a select committee to consider the best means which 
Great Britain could adopt for the final extinction of the African slave- 
trade.’’. He commenced by seying that it became their lordships to examine 
carefully the plan on which the British Government was now acting, to 
investigate the objections which were urged against it, and to consider 
the possibility of retracing or maintaining any portion of the career on 
which we had entered; and it was upon that sense of the duty of their 
lordships that he now asked them to appoint the committee of which he 
had given notice. It was also his conviction that the result. of that ex- 
amination would show that, without the maintenance of a blockading 

uadron on the coast of Africa, any other measures which we might 

t for the furtherance of our object would be futile and insufficient. 
Whether any alterations should be made in the management of those 
squadrons of blockade, and whether they ought to be maintained in some 
other shape, was a se into which he most anxiously wished their lord- 
ships to inquire. He confessed that it appeared to him, after a careful 
— of the evidence which had been taken by a committee of the other 
use of Parliament, that, except in the evidence of those persons who 
had recently been engaged, according to general suspicion, in that trade 
which was now declared by act of Parliament to be piracy, there was a 
rsmarkable concurrence of opinion that just in proportion to the efficiency 
of the blockading squadrons on the African coast had been the diminution 
of the slave-trade, and just in proportion to its inefficiency had been its 
renewal, and, he might almost say, revival. He was anxious that their 
lordships should appoint a committee to go fairly and fully into every 
of this part of the question—to examine both sides—to hear 
whether the objections urged against the great principle for which he 
were idle or valid—and to devise what measures ought to be 
adopted to carry out successfully the greatest moral and social experi- 
ment which had ever been undertaken by any nation in the history of the 
world. Just in proportion to his conviction of the expediency of such 
am inquiry was his desire that their lordships should enter into it 
canehal and dispassionately; for there was no change, he was 
sure, in the public mind of England, on the necessity of suppress- 
ing the slave-trade. Any change of opinion, if change there were, 
was merely transient, and was founded upon other motives. To 
hear of men confined between decks in layers three deep, and carried 
near the Equator under a burning sun,—to hear that they were packed so 
closely that they could not on their first embarkation move from side to 


were facts (if the mind of England were directed to them, instead of 
looking at the mere abstract question of Brazilian trade) sufficient to 
convince all men of ordinary humanity that no secondary consideration 
of temporal advantage ought to make us swerve from, much less abandon, 
the system which we had adopted to exterminate such crying evils, In 
his opinion there d not be a question more worthy of their lordships’ 
than this. It was with nations as with men. It was a fearful 

thing for either to decline from the high standard of excellence to which 
they had been accustomed, and to take up with a lower. It was one 
0 the slave-trade along the whole coast of Africa, and to 

that you do so ees gg not allow the regions in the 

ceutre of Africa to be filled rapine and conflagration, and murder, 
in order that the Brazilian plantations should be cultivated by slave-labour, 
and it wes 6 fearful thing to shrink from the enforcement of that prohi- 





bition, when God had given you the power and the means to syppress the 
horrors which you prohibited. On evidence it was known thé the slave- 
trade was the most lucrative traffic under the sun. There wa not a tittle 
of evidence to show that it was a trade likely to wear itself out; on the 
contrary, there was evidence in abundance to show that it was a trade 
likely to increase to an unprecedented amount. -For, thowh the papers 
on the table showed that in the years 1846 and 1847, @,000 was the 
number of slaves imported from Africa into the Brazils, itwas impossible 
to stand by the demand of the Brazilian marketin that yest and to affirm 


that it would not be exceeded; for there was an immense amount of , 


virgin soil of the greatest fertility in the Brazils, which by slave labour 


could be brought immediately into lucrative cultivation. Moreover, the 


price of a slave at present in the Brazilian market was 50/.; but it was 
apparent from the evidence given over and over again, that, if the trade 
in slaves were thrown open, slaves could be carried to that market from 
Africa at so low a cost as 10/. a-head, To say that such a trade would 


wear itself out, was altogether to forget the deep lust of gain, and the ». 


utter carelessness of human life.,which went together in that degraded 
portion of our common nature which engaged in its atrocity. There was 
one part of this subject upon which, however reluctantly, he must still 
briefly touch. England was more particularly bound to interfere for the 
suppression of slavery, although there might be some inconsistency in its 
interference, because it had recently given a considerable stimulus to the 
slave-trade by opening the British market to slave-grown sugar. At- 
tached as he was, upon mature deliberation, to the principles of free 
trade, he must be permitted to observe, that in applying its doctrines to 
this particular case we had been committing one of the grossest crimes 
which it was possible for a nation to commit, for we had entangled our- 
selves again in that accursed trade which we professed, and had taught. 
the world to believe, that we had abandoned for ever. In the evidence 
given before the House of Commons by those parties who could not be 
described as prejudiced, the great stimulus recently given to the Brazilian 
slave-trade was attributed to our Sugar Act of 1846. He was quite sure 
that those who proposed that act never contemplated any such result. 
He was likewise quite sure that the people of England, for the miserable 
advantage of saving a penny if@ the pound in the price of their sugar, did 
not intend to. stimulate the slave-trade. . If, at a time when the people 
thought that economical considerations were by no means to be neglected, 
Parliament had forgotten the stern dictates of justice, morality, and 
religion, it was high time that it should now reflect that there were 
paramount duties with which no economy should be permitted to inter- 
fere, and it was therefore the bounden duty of their lordships not to 
flinch now, even if it should be found necessary to increase largely 
the expenditure, to stop an evil which Parliament had recklessly and 
needlessly inflicted. He therefore called upon them, as legislators and 
Christians, to examine whether they could not prevent for. the future 
the evil which had resulted of necessity from their legislation. He 
then moved the resolution. 

The Marauis of Lanspowne did not anticipate any intention to 
oppose the motion of the right rev. prelate. It would be painful to 
him even to express his assent to this motion, if he were to found that 
assent upon any notion that it was necessary to convince the people of 
England that they ought to maintain, with resolution and firmness, that 
course on which they had been so long engaged, on the highest principles 
of duty and conscience. For his own part, he did not believe that there 
had been any alteration on this subject in the public mind of England. 
If there had been any, it had not been on the importance of the duty to 
be performed, nor on the value of the exertions made, efficiently or ineffi- 
ciently, to put down the slave-trade. 

The Ear of ABERDEEN, having expressed his concurrence in the motion, 
said that he took share in this debate in consequence of the observations 
which the right rev. prelate had made on the misapprehension entertained 
by our naval officers on the coast of Africa with respect to the instructions 
issued to them, He was happy that this inquiry was to be instituted ; 
for he trusted that one of its main objects would be to ascertain the 
efficacy of the step which the late Government had taken in increasing 
the force on the coast of Africa for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
He considered himself as mainly responsible for the means now employed 
on that coast. When he first took office, in 1841, he found 800 or 900 
men employed there; when he quitted office he left 3,000 men there. 
He was therefore more interested than any other person in ascertaining 
the real efficiency of the squadron which we employed, and how that 


efficiency could be increased, if increased efficiency were possible. He. : 


then reminded the house that as to the blockading squadron on the coast 
of Africa we were not free agents. We were bound by treaties with 
foreign powers to maintain a certain force, and till we were relieved from 
those treaties we could not make any alteration in the amount of that 
force. He trusted at any rate that our squadron would not be entireiy 
withdrawn. 

Lorp STANLEY most cordially concurred in the wish so eloquently 
expressed by the Bishop of Oxford, for the final extinction of slavery, 
and as cordially concurred in the noble marquis’s observation, that 
the present was a fitting time to inquire into the efficacy of the means 


which we had adopted for that object. While he agreed with the noble~ © 


earl (the Earl of Aberdeen) that the principal point of inquiry should be 
the efficacy of our means to suppress the slave-trade by a squadron of 


blockade, he must observe, that in his opinion the proposed committee — 


would fall short of its duty, if the members of it shrank from a full inquiry 
into the obstacles which that squadron had to encounter. That. was a 


matter of great importance ; and he trusted that the committee would | 
of advance and retrogression, in 


examine and report on the several s 
the success and exertions of the blockading squadron, and that it would 
consider the state of the traffic in 1840, and the great success of the 
squadron from 1842 to 1846. He trusted, likewise, that their inquiries 
would not terminate there; but that they would be extended into the 


increase of the slave-trade and into the aggravation of its horrors in the ~~ 


years between 1846 and 1849, although the vigilance and devotion of our. 
squadron in those years was not inferior to the vigilance and devotion 
which distingui them in the years between 1842 and 1846. His 
opinion on this question bad often been stated before, and he had no 
hesitation in now stating it again, Whilst he gave every credit to, aad 


placed all due stress upon, the measures of coercion adopted by our. 


squadron, he believed that whilst we had increased the force of that 


squadron we had unknowingly and inconsistently neutralised the effects 
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of that increase by giving a fresh stimulus to the slave-trade, and new and 
strong motives for embarking in it, by the alteration of the sugar duties, 
which we had made in 1846, upon a miserable plea of mistaken economy. 

Eart Grey said he was in no degree shaken in the opinion he 
originally entertained, that the measure of 1846 was a wise measure, with 
reference (apart from all other considerations) to the ultimate extinction, 
not only.of the slave-trade, but of slavery. He was canfident that when 
the real results of that measure came before the house and the country, 
they would be seen to afford no ground for these premature taunts. 
Whenever that great question should be regularly discussed, neither he 
nor his colleagues would shrink from meeting the noble lord upon it. 

Lorp Baouvcuam said,for himself, he did not require further information 
before forming his opinion; he had evidence enough, and to spare; but 
there were others to be considered —there was Parliament, and the country, 
and the executive Government; and therefore he thought the inquiry 
most desirable. But he should go into committee with no bias or preju- 
dice; he should go to hear the truth and act upon it. To be sure, the 
noble earl had said that the noble lord (Stanley), with his characteristic 
impetuosity and disposition to come to a premature conclusion, was 
labouring to bring out ‘‘a philippic’’ upon the sugar duties and the slave- 
trade, in their unhappy and most calamitous connexion, as he (Lord 
Brougham) maintained it to be. The facts were not to be got rid of; 
and if the facts were as stated, they bore out all the gloomy prognostica- 
tions of 1846, and showed, in immediate juxtaposition and necessary and 
indissoluble connexion, the policy of 1846 and the extension of the slave- 
trade. Now, with his characteristic perseverance and courage, the noble 
earl had said that he was quite satisfied with all that had happened since 
1846, and that, instead of shaking, it only tended to confirm his former 
opinion. Really, if the facts since 1846 had only tended to confirm him 
in his opinion, he (Lord Brougham) would not say that he was unteach- 
able—would not say that he was of the number of those upon whom all 
experience was thrown away; but he would say that the noble earl was 
happy in the possession of a sanguine temperament, and that defeat, the 
most manifest and glaring want of success, produced upon him the same 
effect that the most triumphant victory produced upon other men. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the committee appointed, after a short 
conversation between the Eart of ELLENBoROUGH, the Marauis of 
LanspowneE, and the Bisnor of Oxrorp, upon a doubt raised by the 
noble earl whether the terms of reference were quite sufficiently ex- 
tensive. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—February 21. 
THE SLAVE-TRADE AND ITS REMEDY. 


Sir E. N. Buxton presented a petition from the Anti-slavery Society, 
declaring their deep regret at the increase of the African slave-trade, and 
praying that a demand be. made on Brazil and Spain for the liberation of 
all slaves imported contrary to treaty; and that, in the meantime, 
— may be adopted to exclude their produce from the British 
market, . 





Foreign Intelligence, 


UNITED STATES.—New Yorx.—The Legislature of New York, 
among its first business, passed a series of joint resolutions on the subject of 
slavery, which defines the position of the Empire State in this momentous 
issue, in the most satisfactory manner. The resolutions met with some 
feeble opposition, but scarcely enough to detract from their character of 
unanimity. 

Whereas, the people of New Mexico have petitioned Congress for the 
establishment of a territorial government, which shall protect them against 
the institution of domestic slavery, while they remain a territory of the 
United States, and have also petitioned Congress for protection against 
the unfounded claims of the State of Texas to a large portion of their 
territory lying east of the Rio Grande ; and whereas, it would be unjust 
to the people of New Mexico, and revolting to the spirit of the age, to 
permit domestic slavery, an institution from which they are now free, to 
be introduced among them; and whereas, since the acquisition of New 
Mexico and California by the United States, the people thereof have a 
right to expect the protection of the General Government, and should be 
secured in the full possession and enjoyment of the new territory ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives be requested to use their best efforts 
to procure the passage of laws for the establishment of Governments 
for the territories acquired by the late treaty of peace with Mexico, and 
that by such laws, involuntary servitude, except for crime, be excluded 
from such territory. 

Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the territory lying between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and that any portion of New Mexico 
lying east of the Rio Grande, are the common property of the United 
States, and that our Senators and Representatives in Congress be 
requested to use their best efforts to preserve the same as such common 
property, and protect it from the unfounded claims of the State of Texas, 
and prohibit the extension over it of the laws of Texas, or the institution 
of domestic slavery. 

Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the existence of prisons for 
the confinement, and marts for the sale of slaves, at the seat of the 
National Government, is viewed by this legislature with deep regret and 
mortification; and that such prisons and marts ought forthwith to be 

Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That our Senators and Representa- 
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tives in Congress be requested to use their strenuous efforts to procuré the 


passage of a law that shall protect slaves from unjust imprisonment, and __ 
shall effectually put an end to the slave-trade in the district of Columbia. | 


Tue Granrre Stare.—Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in General Court convened :— 

That we are in favour of the passage of the law by Congress, for ever 
prohibiting slavery in New Mexico and California, and in all other 
territories now acquired, or hereafter to be acquired by the United States, 
in which slavery does not exist at the time of such acquisition. ; 


Resolved, That events have recently occurred and are now transpiring ~~ 


at the seat of the'General Government and elsewhere, which seem to 
make necessary a renewed expression of our views upon this subject. 

Resolved, That our Senators be instructed, and our Representatives 
requested, to urge the passage of such a law in relation to New Mexico 
and California; and that we approve, as we have always heretofore done, 
of all their votes already given in favour of the principles of the same. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be directed to send a copy of the 
foregoing resolutions to each of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress. 

Inuinors Anti-SLAvERY Reso.ution.—The following is the resolu- 
tion passed by the legislature of Illinois in relation to slavery in the 
territories. It was carried in the Senate by fourteen to eleven, and in 
the House by thirty-eight to thirty-four :— 


Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be instructed, and our Repre- . es 
sentatives requested, to use all honourable means in their power to procure . 


the enactments of such laws by Congress, for the government of countries 
and territories of the United States, acquired by the treaty of peace, 
limits and settlement, with the Republic of Mexico, concluded February 
2nd, 1848, as shall contain the express declaration that there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in said territories, otherwise 


than in the punishment of crime, whereof the parties shall have been | 


duly convicted. 

ResoLuTions oF THE Norra Carotina LeGisrature. — The 
House of Commons passed, on the 3rd instant, strong resolutions on th 
subject of slavery, by an almost unanimous vote. - 


Mr. Jones moved that the vote be taken upon each resolution sepa-- 


rately. The motion prevailed; and the question being on the passage of 
the first resolution in the following words, viz. :—- 
Resolved, That the States came into the Union as equals; and that the 


citizens of each State are entitled to equal rights, privileges and immu- ~ 


nities, under the Constitution of the United States— 
It was determined in the affirmative unanimously. 


Resolved, That the proceedings of the Convention by which the Federal. 
Constitution was framed, clearly demonstrate that the institution of . 
slavery was maturely considered; and that the union of the State was_ 


finally secured by incorporating into that instrument distinct and ample 
guarantees of the rights of the slaveholder. 


The question on the adoption of this resolution was also determined in : 


the affirmative, unanimously, 

Resolved, That we view with deep concern the constant aggression on 
the rights of the slavebolder, by certain reckless politicians of the North; 
and that the recent proceedings of Congress on the subject of slavery are 
fraught with mischief, well calculated to disturb the peace of our country, 


and should call forth the earnest and prompt disapprobation of every 


friend of the Union. 
The question on this resolution was determined in the affirmative— 


yeas 107, nays 2; Messrs. D. F. Caldwell and Campbell voting in the 


negative. 

Resolved, That the enactment of any law by Congress, which shall 
directly or indirectly deprive the citizens of any of the States of the right-of 
emigrating with their slave property, into any of the territories of the 
United States, and of exercising ownership of the same while in the said 
territories, will be an act not only of gross injustice and wrong, but the 


exercise of power contrary to the true meaning and spirit of the Constitu- 


tion, and never contemplated by the framers thereof. 
The question on the adoption of the resolution was determined in the 


affirmative—yeas 89, nays 4. Messrs. D. F. Caldwell, Campbell, Har. 


grove, and Miller, voted in the negative. 
Resolved, That, while we do not.intend hereby to be understood as 
conceding that Congress has the power under the Constitution to enact a 
law prohibiting slavery in any portion of the territories of the United 
States; yet, for the sake of preserving the peace and promoting the per- 
petuity of the Union, we are willing that the basis of the Missouri Com- 
promise should be adopted in reference to the recently acquired territories 


of Mexico and California, by extending the line then agreed upon tothe _ 


Pacific Ocean. 


Resolved; That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be signed’by the. 
Speakers of the Senate and House of Commons, and forwarded to our’ 
senators and representatives in Congress, with a request that they be laid 


before their respective houses. 


The vote on these resolutions was taken jointly, and decided in the © 
affirmative—yeas 101, nays 2; D. F, Caldwell and Campbell voting in © 


the negative. - i 
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‘Tue Asrecr or THE Cavusf aT Wasuinoton.—In no quarter can. 
thére be-seen more striking and gratifying evidence of the rapid progress 
of the anti-slavery cause, than may be witnessed at Washington, within 
the walls’ ofthe capitol. ‘The slaveholding dynasty appear conscious of 
their approaching downfall. The crowned heads in Europe, during the 
recent spirit of wide-spread revolution, did not evince more alarm than 
theslavehelders in Congress now do. From the House to the Senate, 
all ig-*trepidation, bordering on to desperation. ‘The monster, slavery, 
wes an unwelcome subject for discussion, when the worid listens, has 


’ made its appearance earlier, and with greater terrors than usual. The 


friends of freedom have not only increased in numbers, but what is still 
more alarming, they have increased in boldness of spirit, and their measures 
have lost all timidity. They no longer talk of the sacred right of petition 
in one breath, and denounce the abolitionist in the other, as they used to 
do, in order to appease the wrath of the slave power on the one hand, and 
to seem courageous in the cause of liberty on the other. But now, 
respect for the growing anti-slavery sentiment has cast out all fear of their 
once dreaded master, and they now venture into the august presence of 
their old feudal lords with as little timidity as Van Amburg does his cage 
of subdued tigers. A great change has taken place. The language of 
bold defiance has changed quarters, both in the House and Senate, from 
the slaveholding to the abolition side. Even that old hoary veteran of 
perpetual slavery, before whom the boldest used to tremble, ‘‘ hath 
smoothed his wrinkled front,’’ and is heard to reason of temperance and 
congiliation. This is indeed a great change, and one over which we have 
cause to be exceedingly glad. 

We shall not, however, be lifted up above measure by this new aspect 
of things, or expect too great results from it. The day of complete 
victory over the slave power is not yet. They have long reigned by the 
force of brute courage, and may yet reign a long time by mere skill and 
cunning. What they can no longer do by the display of fierce menace, 
they may yet do by playing the cat in the meal-tub. Proud and haughty 
as are our Southern masters, they, like other tyrants, ‘will stoop to 
conquer. We have no doubt that this talk about moderation and conci- 
liation, on the part of the South, will have its desired effect, for the 
present, upon the dough-faces of the North, to prevent any decided 
action on the subject of slavery during the session of Congress. 


VIRGINIA. —The progress of the anti-slavery sentiment in the frontier 
slave States is much more rapid than is supposed. Now that they can 
speak out their thoughts without danger of violence, opponents of slavery 
are assuming a boldness which will soon tell upon the public sentiment, 
and add greatly to the volume of opposition which is bearing down upon 
the hated system from all quarters. In Virginia an anti-slavery paper 
has been started (at Wheeling), which takes high and manly ground on 
the subject. If-a paper, true to principles like those avowed in the first 
number, can be sustained in that State, the hold which slavery has cannot 
be very strong. The editor’s créed is as follows :— 

1. Weare ‘anti-slavery, soul and body, now and for ever. We go 
against enslaving the body, enslaving the mind, the tongue, the press. 

2. If ‘the question were to be decided between perpetual bondage 
and immediate emancipation, we would choose the latter without 
hesitancy. 

3. We go for the abolition of slavery on the best plan for the slave’s 
own benefit. That plan we could propose, if necessary. 

4. We believe that it is a national evil and an individual curse, and 
that in the aggregate the whites would be greater gainers than the 

Finally, if we are to be proscribed for sentiments like these, the sooner 
we get out of this commonwealth the better. But we have formed no 
such idea of the people of Western Virginia. A few of the selfish and 
contracted may condemn for opinion’s sake, but the most of them are too 
liberal to permit their minds to be thus biassed. 


MISSOURI.—Rev. Dr. Bullard, pastor of one of the Presbyterian 
churches in Missouri, writes to the Philadelphia Observer :— 

.“* All our foreign population, almost to a man, is opposed to slavery. 
Not one German in 10,000, in Missouri, owns a slave, so I am informed 
by German gentlemen, who have the means of knowing. 

. ‘ During the Presidential campaign, we had a Free Soil paper published 
in this city.” 

A correspondent of one of the St. Louis city papers remarks :— 

“ Everybody admits, that in a State so far north as Missouri, slavery is 
@ curse /; And I believe the majority would be glad of any lawful mode 
of getting rid of it! For our own part, we are ready everywhere to 
avow ourselves friends of gradual emancipation. In this, we belong to 
the school of Henry Clay, Thomas Jefferson, and George Washington, 


- all of whom ‘were open advocates of the most rapid ep mee of 


slavery which is consistent with law and good order. 
- “* We hold ourselves ready to’ prove, to any disinterested or interested 
person, that the worst investment any man-can make is in slayes, and 


“that the more of them we have’in this State, the poorér we are.” 


‘CUBA.—Ei Nacional of Cadiz, of the 5th of February, has the fol- 
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lowing statement regarding the rumours prevalent of a contemplated sale 
of the island of Cuba by the Spanish Government to the Governnient’ of 
the United States :— 

In the session of Congress held at Madrid, on the 31st of January, on 
the motion of Senor Mayars, for the production of all correspondence 
which, according to the proceedings in Congress in the United States, was 
said to have passed respecting the annexation of the Island of Cuba, his 
Excellency Senor Pidal replied that no proposition. whatever had been 
made to Government for the purchase of the Island of Cuba, and that 
the supposed negotiation published in the United States papers, was 
denied by his order in the official Gazette of Madrid, and at the same 
time in the Paris journals by the Duke of Sotomayor. Not content with 
this, the minister directed suitable instructions to our agent in America, 
that the reports should be contradicted entirely; and, in conversations 
with certain foreign ministers, care was taken to denounce, in the most 
emphatic manner, the project as impossible. To the end that all doubt 
might be removed, Senor Pidal, moreover, expressed his belief that no 
Ministry, composed of Spaniards, would ever listen to such a shameful 
proposal if made, and that we should never cede the Island of Cuba. 

In the senate, also, General Navarez confirmed the above discussion, 
and added, that the rumours of a cession were entirely unfounded, and 
that the Island of Cuba would always remain, as now, « part of the 
monarchy of Spain. 

Stavery 1n THE SoutH Seas.—The following letter was addressed 
to the editor of the Times by the Rev. C. B. Gribble, chaplain and incum- 
bent of St. Paul’s Church for seamen, and appeared in that journal on 
the Ist of Feb. last :— 

‘There are now in the Sailors’ Home, Well-strect, two natives of 
Tongataboo (one of the Friendly Islands), and the circumstances under 
which they have come to that institution are such as to reflect shame and 
horror on our mercantile marine, and to elicit some expression of sym- 
pathy and regard for our national and Christian character. It appears 
from their own narrative, that in the winter of 1846-7, a South Sea 
whaler, named the Will Watch, called at Tongataboo for provisions 
and refreshment; and on the evening of her departure her captain 
decoyed on board, and forcibly detained, one of these islanders, with the 
intention of employing his services on the whaling expedition. The ship 


weighed and stood out to sea. In the morning she was still in the offing, 


becalmed. The other islander, who, from his acquaintance with our 
language, acted as interpreter to ships touching at the island, was strongly 
moved at the distress of the wife and family of the kidnapped man, and 
hastened out in his canoe to the vessel, in the hope of prevailing on the 
captain to restore the man. After a long pull he gained the ship, but 
was refused permission to come on board: at length he boarded her, and 
appealed to the captain on behalf of his friend. Soon a breezesprang up, 
and the interpreter, despairing of recovering the captive, and in a tumult 
of enthusiasm and grief, forgetting his own wife and two children in the 
present wretchedness of his friend, said to the captain, ‘ Captain, you 
take that man? He no speak English. Suppose he get sick, he die, no 
one care for that man; you write my name down; you take me.’ The 
captain caught at the offer, glad to avail himself of the services of another 
islander, knowing, doubtless, their great dexterity in whaling; and he 
then promised to give them a share of the profits, and restore them in 
four months to their island. Four months elapsed, the interpreter in the 
meantime learned the compass, and seeing that their course was not 
towards Tongataboo, he went with his friend to the captain and remon- 
strated with him, but to no purpose. In eight months the ship touched 


at a port near Manilla, where the men would have left, but they were not 


suffered toland. About a week after leaving the port, the captain landed 
them on an island called Salitabo, where he left them; there, half-starved, 
subsisting only on what they could pick up in the woods, and terrified 
by the fierce Malays who infested the island, they remained three months, 
when a ship, the George Holme, commanded by a man of humanity, 
took them on board, and landed them in England, about. six weeks ago. 
The owner of the George Holme, Mr. Sturge, immediately sent the poor 
fellows to the Sailors’ Home, where they have been well taken care of. 
I have seen the owner of the Will Watch, Mr. Lyall, of Broad-street, 
and when I mentioned the case that gentleman heard the tale with the 
most considerate attention, and promised to ascertain whether the facts 
were such as they appeared to be; giving me, at the same time, an 
assurance that he would do all in his power to repair the injury which his 
captain had perpetrated. He stated, also, that the Will Watch had 
returned, but her unhappy commander had died on the voyage. Let his 
name, therefore, remain unmentioned. 

‘‘ Subsequently, Mr. Lyall informed me that the statements of the two 
men were confirmed by information which he had obtained. 

‘¢T record this act of cruelty, which has torn these men from their 
homes and families, and trust you will make it public, that if there be 
any men of like temper with the deceased captain, they may blush before 
they expose themselves, by similar acts, to the righteous indignation of. 
the people of England, and be deterred from such barbarity by shame, 
if the law of God, the religion of Christ, and the rights of human beings, 
fail to supply them with a more honourable motive to just dealing. 
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~ J] have also the pleasure to state that the two gentlemen, Messrs. 
Sturge and Lyall, have both most handsomely and willingly contributed 
thééum required to send these poor fellows to Auckland, in New Zealand. 
And to show that while Englishmen may, in some unhappy instances, 
disgrace the British flag, there are mot wanting others to repair-the 
number, I have also to state that the Wesleyan Missionary Society; 
whose missionaries are on the Friendly Islands, have generously promised 
to send them on from Auckland to Tongataboo, in their own missionary 
vessel, the John Wesley.”’ 





Colonial Intelligence, 


BRITISH. GUIANA.—A public meeting of the planters, merchants, 
and other inhabitants of the colony, was held on the 29th December last, 
to take into consideration their present depressed condition, and for the 
purpose of adopting petitions to the Queen and to the British Legislature. 
Mr. Rose was called to the chair. He commenced by referring to the 
character of the petitions which were to be submitted to them, with the terms 
of which he fully concurred. The great evils under which they laboured, 
he said, were want of labour, want of immigration, and want of proper 
laws. On another point I should like to say a few words, and that is, 
the necessity of a change in the legislative and financial institutions of 
the colony. I think the gentlemen present will admit, after what has 
taken place here within the last ten or twelve months, that a change is 
loudly called for, and whatever my opinion may have been at a former 
period, I think the time is now arrived when the change ought to be 
made. Our constitution is a nullity, and may be set at nought any day. 
He then called on the clerk to read the petitions. The petition to the 
Queen is as follows :— 

‘(79 THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 
‘* The Humble Petition of the Inhabitants of British Guiana. 
‘* Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘‘We, your Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the inhabitants of 
this your Majesty’s colony of British Guiana, approach your Majesty’s 
sacred person with the utmost reverence and respect, and most humbly 
venture in defence of ourselves, and in the cause of humanity, to draw 
your Majesty’s attention to the treaties entered into by your Majesty’s 
predecessors with the Crowns of Spain and Brazil, for the abolition of the 
African slave-trade by those powers; and we humbly beg to represent to 
your Majesty, that hundreds of thousands of Africans have been imported 
into the Spanish colonies and Brazil as slaves, in violation of these treaties ; 
that these importations continue to be made to the present time, and that 
within the last two years upwards of one hundred thousand of these unfor- 
tunate creatures have been imported into Cuba and Brazil, notwith- 
standing these treaties. Jia ' 

‘‘ That these slaves have been employed chiefly in the production of 
sugar, which has increased,in the Spanish colonies and Brazil, from 
93,000 tons in the year 1828, to 417,000 tons in the year 1847 ; and this 

t increase has been entirely owing to the slave labour thus obtained 

by this illicit ‘traffic in slaves, in violation of the treaties entered into by 

Spain and Brazil with Great Britain for the suppression of the African 

slave-trade. 

‘‘That without the constant introduction of fresh supplies of slaves 
from Africa, sugar cultivation would not have been extended in those 
countries, but on the contrary, it would have diminished, as has been the 
case in other foreign colonies producing sugar by slave-labour. 

‘That slave-grown sugar being now permitted to enter the markets of 
the united kingdom for consumption, has been imported to an extent 
which has caused the price of British plantation sugar to fall so low as to 
ruin your Majesty’s subjects in and connected with your Majesty’s 
colonies. 5 

‘‘That sugar cultivation is that which alone renders your Majesty’s 
West India colonies valuable, but it is very evident it cannot be carried 
on in competition with slave-grown sugar, so long as fresh supplies of 
African slaves continue to be imported into the Spanish colonies and 
Brazil ; that while now refraining from any expression of opinion relative 
to the great question of free-trade, your petitioners would desire to draw 
a marked distinction between States holding slaves and those which are 
dishonestly carrying on a cruel slave-trade, and venture to submit to 
your Majesty’s gracious consideration, that it is not a departure from the 
principle of free-trade, but a special exception necessarily following the 
unjustifiable conduct of the parties concerned, that the benefits of such 
trade should be withheld from those who persist in evading the most 
solemn engagements with Great Britain, and violating both natural laws 
and international treaties, for the iniquitous purpose of carrying on their 
traffic in human life. 

‘‘ That Africans so illegally imported into the Spanish colonies and 
Brazil, in violation of the treaties between Spain, Brazil, and Great Britain, 
are entitled to their freedom. 

‘* Your petitioners, therefore, most humbly implore your Majesty, to 
cause all practical measures to be taken for speedily and effec- 
rae | preventing the further importation of African slaves into 
the Spanish colonies and Brazil, and for restoring to freedom 

those Africans who are now illegally held in slavery in those 

countries, : 

‘¢ And, in the meantime, your petitioners humbly pray that your 
Majesty will take into your favourable consideration, the dis- 
tressed state of your Majesty’s subjects in this part of your 
Majesty’s-dominions, and grant unto them such relief as your 
Majesty in your wisdom and benevolence may deem proper. 

‘¢ And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c., &c.’’ 


The petition to the House of Lords and Commons is of great length, 
we can only therefore give the prayer, which, however, embracés‘all the 
material points. 





“That, in conclusion, petitioners would enumerste the following 
as points in x t to which t they conceive they have a right to claim the. 


“interference and aid of your Honourable House : — 


“1st. The promotion of unrestricted emigration, on an éxtensive scale, 
at the expense of the British Government, from all parts of Africa: “° 

‘2nd. The adoption of immiédiate and effective measures’ for the’. 
better carrying into effect thetreaties with f states, for the suppres- - 
sion of the slave trade, and for resto to. m those Africans im- 
ported into Cuba, Porto Rico, and Brazil, now illegally held in slavery, 
in violation of treaties entered into by Great Britain with Spain and Brazil 


| respectiv 


el . y 

“3rd. The payment to British Guiana of the balance of the value of the 
slaves, as appraised by Government appraisers, amounting to about seyen 
millions sterling ; and full ——t for the losses sustained by the, 
emancipation of the slaves, in the depreciation of the value of land,“ 
buildings, and machinéry, now rendered nearly valueless, amounting to 
eleven millions sterling. eS are ag 

‘4th. The full recognition of British Guiana as an integral portion of 
the British Empire, and the admission of its produce into consumption, 
on the same terms as, and subjected to no other duty than, the produce 
of a county in the United Kingdom. 

‘5th, The granting to this colony a loan for the purpose of i 
drainage and other improvements to its lands, on the same terms 
conditions as such loans have been granted to the landowners of the 
United Kingdom. 

‘‘6th. The abolition of the legislative and financial institutions of the 
colony, and the substitution in their place of a council, and house of 
assembly, similar to those of the Island of Barbadoes, and based’ on a 
franchise suitable‘to the existing state of society in the colony. 

‘* May it, therefore, please your Honourable House, to take the 
foregoing into consideration, and to grant to your petitioners 
such relief and redress as your Honourable House may see fit. 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, willever pray.”’ 


Mr. Mac Rae moved the adoption of the petitions, which he considered - 


stated their case very fairly. He pleaded for unanimity of opinion as 
necessary to success. ; 

Mr. Henry seconded the motion for adoption. He said he understood 
there was some little objection to the phraseology of the petitions, 
especially with reference to the word compensation. I will be excused, 
therefore, if I enter a little into detail in my expression of the opinion 
which I entertain of the matter. The word ‘‘ compensation,’’ Mr. 
Chairman, in my humble opinion, means, the giving the value of that 
which has been taken away for the public good, and I cannot understand 
it as meaning any thing else. It would appear that when, with a view of 
carrying out the philanthropic intentions of the British nation by the 
abolition of slavery, remuneration was to be given to slaveholders, an 
appraisement was made, and it appears from the books embodying the 
details, that for British Guiana it amounted to the sum here mentioned, 


and there was given for that of property, only £4,000,000 and odd. fe 


Now, if compensation means the giving the value of the property taken 
for the public good, £4,000,000 was not the value. It would be more 
correctly expressed by the term, “‘ part compensation.’’ In my opinion, 
we have a fair, and legal claim for the balance ; it may not be an expedient 
claim ; it may not be a claim which it would be advisable under our 
present circumstances to urge, but I think it a fair and legal claim, and 
I am borne out in the opinion which I now take the liberty of expressing, 
by the highest civil and judicial authority of England. ‘It is stated that 
unrestricted emigration from Africa is one of the sources from which we 
may expect to rise again. There are very few gentlemen in the room, 
and very few in the colony, who can object to that. As to the treaties 
with Spain and Brazil, that is a subject with which we are all so well 
acquainted, and one which appears to me to strike so much at the root of 
our very existence as a sugar-growing colony, that I think it an indispen, 
sable portion of the petition. If Her Majesty’s Government, at a period 
when they were desirous to go the greatest lengths to suppress the slave- 
trade, undertook to pay £400,000, in order that after a certain date 
Spain should cease to introduce slaves into her colonies,—if they did not, 
after a time, see that they gota guid pro quo, it is our duty to remind 
them of what is for the benefit of humanity as well as for our own interests, 
and no gentleman, I presume, can find fault with us on that subject. 
The next point is the recognition of the colony as an integral portion 
of the British empire. I really cannot see what objection can be made 
to it, —France has adopted the same principle, and so have other countries, 
The last subject is the abolition of the present legislative institutions - 
of the colony. It has all along appeared to me, since the abolition 
of slavery, to be a most anomalous‘and incongruous state of things 
that the same institutions which were held applicable to a state of 
slavery, should still be held applicable to a state of freedom. If it 
were not a sore and a grave subject, I would characterise it as an amusing 
one. The members of the Court of Policy, I mean the non-official 
members, have really and truly no power. The Governor can at any 
time interpose and prevent their doing anything which they propose to 
do. They are mere tools, in my humble opinion, and what strikes me as 
being the strangest of all, is, that if they sit in the court under any 
qualification at all it is under a slave qualification. The qualification, ag. 
any gentleman will see on reference to the Local Guide, is laid down as 
an income of ten thousand guilders, or the ownership of twenty-five slaves, 
and I am not aware that that has been altered. For a colony to be in 
such a position is that which I am totally repugnant to, and it is impos, 
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sible in these days of free-trade and free thoughts for such a colony to’ 


~ rid of our present anomalous and incongruous constitution, and it cannot 
» longer be upheld, if we unanimously say it shall not. 
: freemen by any manner of means. I heartily second the adoption of the 
"petition. 

'' Mr. Preston—Gentlemen, after the eloquent manner in which Mr. 


- say anything against it. 
petition prays for compensation. 


. the labouring population be altogether left out of consideration at this 


_ prietors of British Guiana. Iam surprised, Mr. Henry, at your sup- 
_ porting it. 


ported by the Times newspaper, but by some of the highest personages 
_ in England. He then read an article from the Times on the subject, and 


~ eompensation, I think we will never get it; but although I would hardly 
' and I would take compensation for the slaves too, if I could get it; but I 


~ formerly in favour of unlimited immigration, but am not of the same 
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thrive. I think it a right which any subject who possesses a certain 
amount of property and iatelligence ought to exercise, the right of taking 
part, by his popularly elected representatives, in the making of those 
Jaws and fixing those taxes to which all are amenable. If it were for no 
other cause than that alone of getting rid of the despotic thraldom of the 
Secretary of State, to which I have alluded, we ought immediately to get 


It is not suited to 


Henry has talked of the petition, it would, perhaps, be wrong in me to 
I will, however, make a few observations. The 
I don’t see how the inhabitants of 
British Guiana can ask for compensation. Many of them have them- 
selves been made free; I see some of them in this room. Mr. Henry 
talks a great deal of liberality, and the rights of freemen. I think the 
rights of freemen should be attended to at this meeting. Why should 


meeting ? They are not at all looked to. If you wish to make out a 
good ease to the mother country, you should show that there are about 
80,000 persons of that class, who would be as much benefited by what 
you ask for in the prayer of the petition as the proprietary body, and as 
for asking for eighteen millions, it is absurd; you will never get it, and 
what is the use of asking for what you will never get? The gentlemen 
who have advocated the petition admit that they do not expect to get the 
money, and Mr. Henry himself must admit this. For God’s sake, gen- 
tlemen, ask only for what you may expect to get. Mr. Henry, may I put 
the question to you, do you expect to get it? 

Mr. Henry—If the thing is worth having it is worth asking for 
(laughter). 

Mr. Preston—But, even if you got it, to whom would the money go? 

Mr. Henry—Let them grant it, and we will soon find out to whom it 
will go. 

Mr. Preston—But the British Parliament will only grant it to those 
who have a legal claim to it. I have no interest in it, for I never had a 
slave. 

Mr. Henry--I am sorry to say I had-some, and I, as well as other 
gentlemen present, have suffered loss on that score. 

Mr. Preston—The petition is not properly drawn. From the way in 
which it is drawn out, it appears to be the petition of the late slave pro- 


‘This is not the way to approach the British Parliament, and 
to seek measures of relief from the British people; decidedly not. We 
Ought to show that the measures adopted for the abolition of the traffic 
in slaves have not succeeded. I was reading the other day of a man who 
had visited the Havana, and he states that at Cuba the utmost extent 
of time that the slaves were allowed, during crop time, for rest, was four 
hours; they worked twenty out of the twenty-four hours. You talk of 
being compensated. A certain amount was granted as compensation and 
the thing was done. We should ask only for what we are likely to get. 
I would propose that after the words, in this petition, ‘‘ respectfully 
sheweth,’’ down to the words, ‘‘ and your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
will ever pray,’’ should be struck out, and the following substituted :— 
[We have not space for the proposed amended petition, it however 
embodies the sentiments expressed in his speech. ] 
_ Mr. Hicx seconded the amendment. 
- Mr. Sruant said, that the claims made in the petition v were not only sup- 


concluded with a violent attack on the mover of the amendment for creat- 
ing discord. 

Mr. Porter and Mr. Mac Rax expressed similar sentiments. 

Mr. Gorpon said—Although I concur in the justness of our claim for 


claim for the slaves themselves, I would claim for my land and buildings; 


would not have asked for it, for I think we will never get it. I was 
opinion now. It may have been a very good measure for the whales, but 
not for all parties ; and I would rather have something which was good 
_ for the minnows as well as the whales. I am in favour of one of the 
things prayed for—a loan for drainage, for I consider it the sheet-anchor 
of the colony. 

’ Mr. Paxson, in reply, alluded to the manner in which he had been 
answered from the upper benches, and to the present meeting having been 
preceded by another,—and said that many of the labouring population 
were tax-payers. Was it not absurd to say that nine-tenths of the 
labouring classes were to send a petition home asking for compensation ? 
Some gentlemen had talked of lavish expenditure. To give £700 a-year 
to a man to inspect schools was a lavish expenditure, particularly as the 


party might be seen driving about every day in his carriage, while the 


public heard nothing of his reports. Suppose the British Government 
were to grant compensation, to whom would it go? To precious f 
here ; it would go to mortgagees, or the heirs of mortgagees, at home. 
Mr. Bruce Ferguson, who had said so much about it, and Mr, Henry 
algo, knew it would never be granted. Mr. Stuart had talked about his 
flippancy; he might talk of Mr. Stuart’s dogmatism. He did not, 
however, feel offended at the honourable gentleman’s remarks. Thé 
reason for leaving out the clause respecting the eighteen millions was, 
that the meeting called for this day might have been composed of a large 
portion of the labouring population, and they could not ask for 
compensation. 

The CHairMan appealed to Mr. Preston to withdraw his amendment 
for the sake of unanimity, but he refused. He then put the amendment 
to the meeting, which was lost, and so the original petitions were 
adopted. 

Dr. Dopeson then rose, and said that he had been requested to move 
that the petition to the Queen, praying for the enforcement of the slave- 
trade treaties, be forwarded to Sir Robert Inglis for presentation. He 
took occasion to remark that the British Government were quite in a 
situation to demand the performance of the stipulations of the treaties 
made with Spain. It was, therefore, a practical measure, and one that 
deserved the attention of Lord Palmerston. The motion was seconded 
and carried. It was then moved and carried that the petition to the 
Lords be presented by Lord Stanley, and that to the Commons by 
Joseph Hume, Esq. 

CONDITION OF THE IMMIGRANTS INTRODUCED INTO BRITISH 
Gutana.—Dr. Bunyan’s Report.—Our space will not permit us to 
do more than make a few extracts, from which it will be seen, that, in 
general, the condition of the immigrants, especially the Madeirans and 
the Madras Coolies, is most lamentable. The Calcutta Coolies seem to 
have done better, and, after the thinning connected with acclimatisation, 
the Africans have proved efficient. As a whole, the report has deeply 
affected us, not only in regard to the vast mortality which has already 
taken place, but the continued suffering under which so many have to 
pass ere death comes to their relief. 

East Sea Coast, Demerara.—Plantation Ogle.—The Madras 
Coolies have been on this estate two years. They did not suffer much 
from this acclimatisation. A large number of Madeirans with compara- 
tively small mortality. Plantation Success.—The Madeirans on the 
estate look very bad, and among these the mortality was very great. 
The total mortality among these people, since the 1st of January, is 43°6 
per cent. La Bonne Intention.—There has been much sickness and con- 
siderable mortality here among Madeirans (14°5). Lusignan. — The 
mortality (18°3) among the Madras Coolies is large. Aurandale.—A 
great mortality has occurred here (41°8.) + Enterprise.—The mortality 
among the Madeirans is very great, principally from a fatal epidemic of 
dysentery. Lowlands.—Many of the Madeirans are sick; the mortality 
27-4. Hope.~-Four Growler Africans died here, out of an allotment of 
twenty. The mortality among the Madeirans has been great, and that 
among the Madras Coolies likewise considerable. Beehive.—Consider- 
able mortality among Madeirans, and much sickness. Seven Africans, 
by the Growler, died out of an allotment of twenty-five. A few are 
still weak and poorly. Farm.—Madeirans, convalescing but much 
emaciated : a few in tolerable health. The mortality large. 

On several estates the emigrants, generally, are in a more favourable 
condition ; but they are the exception, not the rule. 

Manaica Creex.—Spring Hall.—A few straggling Madras Coolies 
and acclimated Madeirans, who look well. Amongst the Madeirans, 
by the Sandford, 77:7 per cent. died in ten months. Melville.—Great 
mortality has occurred here. 

East Banx, River Demerara.—La Penitence.—-The mortality 
among Madeirans is less than on the estates on the Mahaica Creek, but is 
still very great. Riumveld.—The mortality is small (4°4.) Rome and 
Houston.—-The mortality exceeds that in La Penitence by 10 per cent. 

IsLanpD WAAKENAAM. — Caledonia.— A considerable number of 
acclimated Madeirans. Mortality not very great, except from a recent 
allotment, when fourteen died out of 145. Meerzorg.—-Great sickness 
and mortality among the Madeirans. Other immigrants doing well. A 
recent allotment of Madeirans looked very wretched indeed, and the 
mortality may be expected to be yet greater. Zeelandia.—Found the 
Madeirans on this plantation in so bad a condition, that I find it necessary 
to give the details in my note-book. Hospital totally inadequate, tenanted 
by four ; two dead and stiff—two dying from neglected fever. In another 
ward lay seven, all extremely ill. On other estates many of the immi- 
grants are doing well. 

West Sea Coast, Esszqueno.—Spring Garden.—The Madeirans 
have been, and are, very sickly. The ratio of mortality is very large (40-6) 
per cent, on the average for the year, and the mortality may be expected 
to continue. Calcutta Coolies doing well ; Madras Coolies large mortality. 
Fear Not.—Eighty-five Madeirans were allotted to this estate in 1846-47. 
About one-half are dead. On most of the estates there has been con- 
siderable mortality ; on a few there is comparative health. 
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_. Waser Sea Coast, Bersice.—Prosit.—Found it necessary to send 
‘ twelve Madeirans to the hospital in George Town. Fifty-seven from the 
_ Sandford—six of whom died, and the remainder, at the date of inspec- 
_ tion, were either actually on the sick list, or looking very poorly. The 
total mortality within a month had been fourteen. Waterloo.—A few 
sickly Madras Coolies, Several deaths among them this year. 

The Africans of the Berbice Immigration Society, on several estates, 
appear to be doing well. 


_ Arriva, or Liseratep Arricans.—The barque Reliance has 
arrived, after a passage of twenty-eight days, from St. Helena, with 
211 liberated Africans. Of this number 99 are men, 50 women, 50 
boys, and 12 girls. There were altogether 230 people embarked, but 
nineteen died on the. passage, the mortality having chiefly arisen from 
dysentery. Since the arrival of the Reliance thirteen of the immigrants 
have been sent to the hospital. The remainder, fifty of whom have been 
despatched to Berbice, are in good health. Notwithstanding the mortality 
which occurred on board, the barque, we understand, arrived in a 
state of great cleanliness,—a circumstance not only very creditable to the 
officers in command, but leading to the presumption that every care which 
could be bestowed on the people was afforded to them during the passage. 


‘Sroppace or FurrHer Immicration.—The St. Abds, Captain J. 

Willis, has since arrived from St. Helena, with later accounts than those 
brought by the Reliance. Indeed, we do not hesitate to say that the 
intelligence received by this fresh arrival is of extreme importance. The 
St. Abbs called at St. Helena on her way from Madras, in the hope of 
obtaining Africans for this colony. The Collector of Customs, however, 
at that port, informed Captain Willis that no application of that kind 
could be acceded to by the authorities, inasmuch as positive instructions 
had just been received, by the barque Clive, from her Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, strictly prohibiting the further transmission of 
emigrants to British Guiana; the noble secretary assigning in his despatches 
as his reason for this prohibition, the stoppage of the supplies by our 
colonial legislature. With regard, however, to emigration in general, 
there seemed to be no wish on the part of the authorities to throw any 
discouragement in the way of Captain Willis. On the contrary, that 
gentleman was informed, that in the event of his desiring to proceed either 
to Trinidad or Jamaica, no difficulty would be thrown in his way in 
obtaining people. From this it would seem, that Earl Grey is determined 
to apply to this colony, with the utmost rigour, the ban under which his 
lordship intimated some months ago to the combined court that he would 
place it with respect to immigration, in the event of the necessary supplies 
not being voted for the completion of the Civil List compact, and the 
‘other engagements of the colony. It would appear also, from the fact of 
“this decision being promulgated at St. Helena, in the short space of time 
intervening between the departure of the Reliance and that of St. Adds, 
that his lordship had seen circumstances of late rather tending to strengthen 
than weaken the decision arrived at by him as early, we believe, as the 
“last month-or two of Sir Henry Light’s administration. If this be a 
just view of the matter, it leads to the further inference that the noble 
Earl has already pronounced his irrevocable determination with respect to 
those differences still unfortunately remaining open between the Govern- 
ment and the combined court.—Royal Gazette. 


ST. VINCENT.—Arrican ImmicraTion.—The following is a copy of 
the reply to the application of a highly respectable mercantile house, con- 


nected with this island, for a portion of the captured Africans to St., 


Vincent and Grenada :— 
‘* Downing-street, November 7th, 1848. 

“‘Gentlemen,—I am directed by Earl Grey to acquaint you that the 
claims of those of the smaller West India islands, which can hold out 
advantageous prospects to labourers to receive a share of such Africans, 

_ having been duly considered by his lordship, the commissioners of colonial 
land and emigration, have been instructed to despatch vessels to those 
colonies in succession, according as suitable opportunities offer. 

‘«T am further to inform you, that in the absence of any better ground 
for distinction between those colonies which appear entitled to the benefit 
of this arrangement, the ships will be sent to them in order, correspond- 
ing with the amounts of their population at the dates of the latest returns ; 
that an endeavour will be made to engage immediately two vessels under 
this rule to proceed to Sierra Leone, on behalf of Grenada and St. 
Vincent. “T am, &c., 

(Signed) ‘*B. Hawes.” 

In addition to the above, we learn, moreover, that the Commissioners 
of Emigration had chartered two ships to proceed to Sierra Leone, for 

- the purpose of conveying emigrants hither, viz., the Amify Hall for this 
- island, and the Clarendon for Grenada. We trust this information may 
have the effect of stimulating the members of the legislature, on the 
re-assembling of the two Houses next week, to pass the measures neces- 
sary for the reception of the expected-Africans, and among others to 
provide for their apprenticeship to agricultural labour for a period of 
three years.— Gazette, Dec. 16th. 

BARBADOES.—-Free-crown Cotron.—The circular of Browne and . 
Fleming, which we gave in our last, is going the round of the West India 





press, and is meeting with the concurrence of them all. The Liberal, of 
the 27th of December last, has the following remarks :—‘ It is now some 


months since our attention was called to the subject of supplying cotton - 


from this island for the use of those friends in the mother country who 
are desirous of discouraging the production of slave labour ; and the ques- 
tion is one in which we confess to feel no little interest. This island pro- 
duces, or can produce, with care, a cotton scarcely inferior to the best 
American growth ; and the cultivation of it, to a great extent, through 
the island, in place of sugar, would be attended with moral and social 
advantages of no trifling degree. That it would be as profitable as sugar, 
in a great number of cases, and particularly of small landholders, whether 
owners or renters, who now pay enormously for manufacturing. their 
sugar, we have not the smallest doubt. But to be so profitable—to yield 
the best return of which it is capable, it must be carefully attended to, 
made an object of proper solicitude,—in a word, considered by. the 
planter, and fairly treated, as a staple product of first importance, not 
put aside, as a can’t help it, to receive only the fag-ends of care and atten- 
tion, after everything else has been well looked to. It is true that the 
price which the planter has been getting for his cotton (latterly as low as 
2d. sterling per lb. in this market) has been such as to afford little 
encouragement to its cultivation as a principal product. But it will be 
seen by the subjoined communication that a very small sample of the vine 
variety has sold in England for 8d. per Ib.; and the writers add, that 
had the lot consisted of 900 bales, instead of nine, it would have found a 
more ready sale at that price; the smallness of the lot, in fact, with the 
condition of manufacturing it separately for the present purpose, being a 
disadvantage. 

One principal item in the cost of production with us, is the ginning of 
the cotton. Our gins are the most inefficient imaginable, and the work, 
as a consequence, the most costly. Fifty pounds, we believe, is considered 
a good day’s work of a strong man, (for it is only a strong man that can 
be made available for this work,) for which seldom less than 25 cents 
(1s. 04 sterling) is paid. But not only may this labour and expense be 
economised, and the work better done, as well as more cheaply, by 
machine-gins, in the case of a large cotton cultivation, but even the 
poorer class of cultivators may, for a few dollars, avail themselves of 
improved machinery for this purpose. Cotton gins aré now manufactured 
in England for the East Indies at less than £3 sterling, capable of being 
worked by women, or even children, and of turning out 12 lbs. to 151bs. 
of clean cotton per hour—say 125 lbs. in-a working day of ten hours, for 
which the same sum would probably be paid, that is paid at this time, for 
a day’s work of 50Ibs., an inferior class of labourers being, perhaps, 
employeds’?»:--. a Rr 

MARTINIQUE.—We promised, in one of our last numbers, a few 
words concerning Mr. A. F. Perrinon, the late Commissary-general in 
Martinique. This martyr of truth and honesty has had to endure the 
judgment pronounced by vice and absurdity. He-has been recalled, 
under the pretence that ‘‘in the actual state, he will be in a better position 
to serve the colonial interests, as member of the National Assembly, than 
as governor of Martinique.’”” But the truth is, the result may fairly be 
attributed to the foul calumnies of the press, and the intrigues of certain 
planters in the metropolis. The colonial minister, affecting to give credit 
to those calumnies, has, on the one hand, written the most flattering 
despatches to Mr. Perrinon, complimenting him on the successful and 
praiseworthy manner in which the gallant officer has gone through the 
‘difficult circumstances in which he was placed on his arrival in Mar- 
tinique ; and, on the other hand, Mr. Bruat is sent out for the express 
purpose of ‘‘reducing the insurrection!!’’ We have it from good 
authority that, on landing at Fort-de-France, Mr. Bruat could not help 
expressing his astonishment at finding peace, order, and prosperity, where 
he had been prepared to see the people in a state of revolt and civil war. 
So persuaded was he that he had been sent out on a military expedition, 
that he left behind him his wife and family, his furniture, &c. It is very 
difficult, then, to reconcile Mr. Bruat’s ignorance of the real state of 
affairs with the minister’s knowledge of it, as exhibited in the despatches 
above alluded to. But the matter will soon be bronght to light, when, 
after having been an instant obscured by a cloud, truth will rise with a 
more glorious majesty. 

Mr. Perrinon has evinced, throughout, in his administration, that 
ardent zeal, that eager solicitude, which anticipates wants and multiplies 
and prepares the means of relief. The very popularity of his name has 
operated as a check upon the otherwise inevitable consequences of the 
fatal scenes displayed in May last. Besides what was his strict duty, 
there are other things which his generous heart prescribed him, and 


| which he executed with that loftiness of purpose which is characteristic 


of the man. By his strenuous efforts, he has shown himself instrumental 
in organising work on a fair and solid basis throughout the colony, both 
to the satisfaction of the planters and of the labourers—public and private 
dissensions have been crushed down by his sole influence. And if he has 
committed any error, it is that of obeying his too keen sense of delicacy. 
Had he, as he undoubtedly ought to have done, renewed the whole 
personnel of the administration, he would not have been calumniated by 
those very individuals who have reaped the benefit of his delicate for- 
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bearance. They have falsely charged him with having appointed 
mulattoes, to the exclusion of whites, to the different posts of honour and 

ment under his control. This charge is not only fallacious and 
unfounded, but it proves that, even in the opinion of his calumniators, 
sound policy ought to bave dictated to him a course which he has not 
adopted. He has dealt most generously by the whites, thereby teaching 
to the whole population the practical forgetfulness of past injuries.—St. 
Lucia Independent Press. 





Miscellanea, 


- Beazin AND THE beaveTuawe— .—Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 12.—The 
-#lave-trade is more flourishing than ever; all parts of the coast between 
this and Bahia are open to their disembarkation ; some 1, 400 were landed 
‘from.s steanier a few weeks since, not ten leagues to the eastward of this 
harbour. A steamer of large dimensions, intended to carry out 2,000 
slaves, is building on the Braganza side; and is to be launched in twe or 
three months. It is a fact, that at present, in Rio, a young, healthy boy 
of 13 or 14, and well grown, can be purchased for 350 dollars, while 
within the last two years from 700 to 800 dollars were paid for the same 
asa domestic servant, though untamed and ignorant, on the day he was 
imported. Brazil says, ‘‘ slaves we will have ;’’ and Brazil does have a 
constant and plentiful supply of them. It is in vain to blink this fact ; 
the reports made by the English minister and consul must prove, if 
farther proof were necessary, that folly or frenzy only can persist in our 
further interference with Brazil regarding slaves, and this wholly apart 
from the enormous cost and useless sacrifice of life incurred by England 
on the coast of Africa, as well as the additional horrors and cruelties 
which have been shown to result from our interference. 

‘Tag Siave-Trapve.—A letter recently received from a gentleman on 
the coast of Brazil gives a gloomy picture of the horrid traffic in human 
beings which is carried on by the merchants and government of the 
Brazilian Empire, many of our own people (American) being also engaged, 
it is believed, in the same detestable business :— 

“Our present duty on this station is the humane one of watching and 
searching American vessels fitted out for the coast of Africa from this 
port, and suspected of being engaged in the slave-trade, in which hellish 
traffic a large number of vessels under the American flag are engaged. 
Yes, this damnable traffic in human souls, the details of which in all its 
horrors would actually make your life-blood curdle in your veins, is 
carried on with the most perfect impunity under the stars and stripes— 
the ensign of liberty and human rights——-but whose broad folds are 
prostituted to the base purpose of shielding and protecting the inhuman 
tyrant in daily enacting the most revolting of human crimes. True, our 
government, in its philanthropy, enacted a statute against any American 
citizen engaging in this trade, and whomsoever so engaged shall suffer 
death. But the same law which denounces it as piracy, legalizes every 
article that is trafficked for slaves. 

“The law says, that any vessel suspected of being engaged in this 
proscribed trade may be remanded for trial. Now, every vessel that 
clears for the coast from this port is suspected of being engaged in the 
trade, and justly too, for nine-tenths of them, directly or indirectly, are 
engaged in the traffic; which fact is notorious. Now, what proof have 
we to bring forward, before a court of admiralty, to justify us in arresting 
her (bound, as she is, to a lawful port, with a cargo on board, testified 


to by the American consul,) as a slaver? Mere suspicion will not con-— 


demn her—nothing but positive proofs of the fact of that being her object. 
And those proofs she does not present within herself. No officer of the 
navy is stupid enough to send vessels home as slavers under these circum- 
stances, when he is held personally responsible for all damages accruing 
from the arrest and detention of the vessel, in the event of her not being 
condemned. 

“« American vessels engaged in this trade outnumber the vessels of all 
other nations put together—and are chartered at much higher prices by 
slave dealers, as they are not subject to the right of search by the British, 
who swarm the African coast, you know--and our laws are totally insuffi- 
cient and inadequate, in the great majority of cases, to their condemna- 
tion ; and so vessels sailing under our flag, being the more safe, are much 
more desirable. 

‘‘ The whole law in reference to this trade i is a farce, and the sooner it 
is abrogated the better, as the demands of the slave market here will be 
supplied i in defiance of all laws, as long as the trade continucs so profit- 
ah as it is—-when men can make fortunes in a few trips. And, in fact, 

these penal enactments enhance the value of the slave in proportion to 
the risk run in carrying on the trade, and renders it the more profitable, 
as none but the most daring engage in it; and, from want of competition, 
the supply is not greater than the demand. If one vessel in three returns 
safe, they are satisfied and well remunerated. 

“To. soy you the horrors. siendant on this commerce in human 
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beings, I was assured by a slave dealer himself, that some, time ago, a 
Brazilian vessel had taken a cargo of slaves on the eastern coast of Africa, 
and before he had got on board his provisions and water, he was discos 
vered and pursued by an English man-of-war, chased off the coast, and 
prevented from returning. His provisions and water on board were not 
more than sufficient for ‘himself and erew—the hatches leading to the 
negroes were fastened down and: secured against being foréed—and the 
vessel came into this port with 800 human carcasses in her hold, pre- 
senting a spectacle, the relation of which caused even him to shudder, 
inured as he was to human suffering and hideous sights, But there isa 
fearful retribution at hand; for the time will come, and that not far 
distant, unless slavery is here abolished, or very much mitigated, when 
this beautiful land will be steeped with the blood of thousands of victims 
of all ages and sexes—and the untutored and savage African will remain 
possessor of the soil. Fears are daily entertained of systematic revolts 
throughout the provinces.’’—American Paper. 

House or Commons, Fesruary. — Notices or Males, Prit- 
TIONS PRESENTED TO, &c.—MnR. BatuiE: Select Committee to inquire 
into the grievances complained of in the Crown colonies of Ceylon, 
British Guiana, and the Mauritius, and to report to the House whether 
any measures can be adopted for the better administration and government 
of those dependencies—Fed. 13th. Sin Rospert Harry Inaqus: 
Address to Her Majesty, that she will be graciously pleased to take, in 
conjunction with her allies, the most effective measures for the final 
suppression of the slave-trade—Feb. 14¢h. Stave-Trape: Copy 
presented of additional articles to the treaty with the Netherlands, (by 
command,) to lie on the table. Mr. Hume: Copies of all orders from 
the colonial office to the governor, collector of customs, or other authority 
at St. Helena or elsewhere, prohibiting the despatch of any more liberated 
Africans to the colony of Demerara, and not already laid before Parliament ; 
of all correspondence between the authorities in Demerara, and also the 
colonial office, to the latest period: and of all correspondence between 
the colonial office and the governments of Jamaica, Mauritius, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and not yet laid before Parliament— Feb. 7th. 
Baitish Guiana: Address for copies or extracts of all correspondence 
between the Secretary of State for the colonies and the governor of British 
Guiana, relating to the stoppage of supplies and the civil list. —Fep. 10th. 
Mr. Hume: Jamaica, &c, Address for copies or “extracts of all 
correspondence with the governors of Jamaica, Trinidad, and Mauritius, 
since the date of the last laid before Parliament, relating to the general 
condition and government of these colonies—Feb. 10th. Mr. Hume: 
Stave Trapve. Petition from Totness for the adoption of measures for 
the suppression of the African slave-trade, to lie on the table— Fed. 12th. 
Lorp Harry VANE: Select Committee to continue the inquiry under- 
taken by a committee appointed last year, to consider the best meang 
which Great Britain can adopt for providing for the final extinction of 
the slave-trade—Feb. 13th. 
sion of the African slave-trade:—From the committee of the British 


and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, and Cambridge, to lie on the: 


table—Feb. 20th. Sucar, Moxasses, &c.: Aeccvunt ordered of 
the imports into the United Kingdom of Sugar, Molasses, Rum, 
Coffee, and Cocoa, from the West Indies and British Guiana, for the years 
1831 to 1847, both inclusive ; distinguishing the quantity imported from 
each colony in each year. Similar returns of imports from the Mauritius 
and the British possessions in India, Also, the quantities of foreign 


_sugar imported, stating the places from whence, and the quantities from 


each place or country—Feb. 21st. Mr. Hume: To ask Viscount 
Palmerston in what state are the negotiations with the French government 
respecting the keeping up of the blockading squadron on the west coast 


of Africa—Feb. 21st. Stave-Trape: Petition of chairman of com-. 
mittee of Glasgow Emancipation Society for suppression of the African. 


slave-trade, to lie on the table—Feb. 23rd. Stave-Trape: Petition 
from Exeter, for adoption of measures for suppression of the African 
slave-trade to lie on the table—Fed. 26th. 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. | 


The following subscriptions have been received since our last, and are 
hereby thankfully acknowledged :-— 
Donations. Subscriptions. 
Stoke Newington.—Ladies’ Negro Friend 


Society ...2..0 10 0 0 











Bristol.--Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society os 815 0 

Bradford.—Smith, D. H. (two years) .. ene 22 ¢ 
Charlbury. —Albright, WE Sas se 00 6 _—_ 1 6s 
Houghton.—Brown, Potto.. main a 200 
Kendal--Crewdson, W. D.........-+.+0 5 0 0 
Maidstone.—-Wheeler, Benjamin ........ , 100 
Wareham.—Sewell, Philip. . 4 5 0 @& 


Perth (N. B .)—Trustees of. the Tate “Mr, oo ale 
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Jamaica, Brown’s Town.— Contributions 
_ forwarded by the bee J. seca 





Sold by W. Everett, 14, Finch Lane, and 17, Royal Exchange. 
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